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IN THE LAND OF THE ’FORTY-NINERS 
By SHARLOT M. HALL. 
I. 

T WAS the eighth of September, and the shadow of a 
mountain night slipping down over the deep-forested 
peaks and ridges lay black among the locust trees that 
lined the one street of the town. The eighth of Sep- 





the night before the day when California, still 





tember 
holding her Bear Flag with pride, saw the star of her Statehood fixed 
in the blue field of the nation’s banner ; but it would have been hard 
to guess whether this anniversary was of Today or of that past 
which is part of Romance. 

A huge Bear Flag flapped gently, suspended high across the street 
on a rope stretched taut from tree to tree; and all along, from other 
ropes more slender, pennants and streamers of red and blue and 
yellow and strips of starry bunting fluttered lightly as the pine-sweet 
wind passed them and rocked the swinging sign in front of a brick 
building whose porch was half buried in the locust branches. 

The sign swayed out into the light of an electric bulb—“*NEW 
YORK HOTEL, 1854”—and five minutes later the heavy Concord 
stage coach drew up to the door with a rattle and flourish, the driver 
gray with dust and the four big horses grimed with sweat from the 
long run down Trinity grade. The landlord came out with a step- 
ladder, down which the outside passengers climbed, shaking clouds 
of dust out of their clothes, and the stage-driver pulled the battered 
old iron-bound express box up out of the boot and balanced it ready 
to drop into the arms of the express agent, and hauled the number- 
less dusty mail-pouches out ready for the postmaster. 

Another night all the narrow porches up and down both sides of 
the street would have been filled with loungers, out to watch the 
stage come in and to comment on the personality and probable busi- 
ness of the passengers as in the days of Yuba Bill, but tonight they 
were out in the street itself, seated on rough wooden benches, and 
chairs and boxes borrowed from the deserted porches, watching the 
white duck tent-fly that served as a curtain and closed in the front of 
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a small platform gay with flags 
and red and blue and yellow 
bunting. 

With them were all their 
townspeople and half the county 
beside: men, women, and chil- 
dren, dogs and babies, miners 
and ranchmen, and groups of 
Chinese in richly embroidered 
jackets who hung on the out- 
skirts of the crowd and waited 
with all the eager, good-humored 
interest of their white neighbors 
for the show to begin. 

The street was only a wider 
wagon-road, dusty and none too 
smooth, but floor fit enough for 
this primitive theater which was 
walled in by the lace-boughed 





locust trees and roofed with the 
deep night sky trailed over with 
stars. Many a comedy in real 
life, and much of the tragedy 
which is Life’s road-mate in 
camp and city alike, had been 
played out along that street— 
and eyes were there that had 
seen them both. 

There were too many white 
heads in that crowd for the gay, 
careless days of gold; but the old 
spirit was there yet, the joy in 
the hour before it goes, the 
warm heart to one’s neighbor, 
the friendly hand to the stranger 
—so they joked and waited and 
frankly guyed the shadow actors 
who crossed the closed curtain 
putting the stage scenery in 
place. “The Weaverville Free 
Minstrel Show” was about to 
begin—in its way a sort of local 
institution, as much part of the 





TRINITY MOUNTAINS» 
Wilderness still, in spice of fifty years of occupancy 


Admission Day celebration as 
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the sunrise salute fired on anvils and the parade and speeches 
and barbecue dinner. 

It was the personal contribution of the business men of the town to 
the general hilarity, and the performers, more or less disguised in 
gorgeous raiment and streaks and patches of burnt cork, were hailed 
joyfully as “Judge” and “Doc” and “the Old Man” by the irrepres- 
sibles in the audience. Two gay-plumaged colored gentlemen parted 
the duck curtain in the middle and pulled it back along the rope by 
hand, with vigorous jerks and pushes when it stuck, and with this 
pre-Shakespearian curtain-raising the fun began. 

The jokes were mostly of the vintage of ’49, and the end men’s 
gags and local hits brought shouts of laughter from the crowd, and 
most of all from the keen-witted Chinese who pushed nearer and 











‘“‘A DOZEN YOUNG WOMEN, PLAYING A ROUSING MARCH’”’ 


nearer to the stage and discussed the actors in smothered jargon. 
Every act was good—some would have been tremendously clever 
anywhere and seemed quite wonderful there on the rough little 
stage. 

But the songs! They, too, were of other days, the days of the 
Argonauts, when these white-haired men who listened were part 
of the advance-guard of the nation. Songs that had come in around 
the Horn, or by those overland trails that are now but dim and for- 
gotten scars across the width of the continent, songs that had grown 
verse by verse there among the hills of gold. 

It was midnight when the lights were turned out on the de- 
serted stage, but long before sunrise the little valley was shaken with 
the roar of the anvil salutes flung down in widening echoes from 
the circling hill-tops, and, as the morning grew, belated porches and 
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house-tops blossomed out with flags and bunting and made the street 
one long, gay avenue up to the wide arch of painted canvas on which 
the old gold-hunter stood leaning on his long-handled shovel with 
his gold-pan at his feet and a sturdy young man and woman on 
either side. 

There was a real dignity in the roughly drawn face that har- 
monized with the bright-lettered motto: “For us you builded, for 
you we will preserve.” 

The little band-stand, for this day given over to the larger honor 
of song and oration, was festooned with red, yellow and blue bunt- 
ing and many small banners on which the grizzly stalked in sombre 
dignity and the log cabin of the pioneers stood in reminder of other 
days. In an angle of the street back of the stand a big canvas shaded 











ADMISSION DAy PARADE—THE 'FORTY-NINERS 


the tables and benches waiting for the barbecue dinner, and the 
dinner itself was cooking on an impromptu gridiron over a pit of 
oak coals. 

There was a pleasant expectancy in the very air, and the narrow 
porches and scraps of sidewalk were crowded with people ready to 
laugh and cheer the parade. It came—first the band, the pride of 
a dozen young women in white playing a rousing 





the country 
march; then the pioneers, the ’Forty-niners, white heads glistening 
in the morning sun, old eyes flashing once more, stooping shoulders 
held straight again with pride. 

Up the crowded street, still with an instant’s awe, the cheers 
rippled like wind across still water; the Bear Flag fluttered over- 
head ; the satin banners with the painted grizzly and the miner’s log 
cabin waved on their tall lance standards as the bearers marched a 
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yard in advance of their old comrades; and this last guard of the 
Argonauts went up-the street of the town they had builded in the 
days of their youth, and saw on either hand the strong, bright faces 
of their children, born and grown in the land that would never be 
wilderness again. 

The pioneer float, drawn by a mule and a horse, showed a miner’s 
tent of the ’Fifties, a bear-skin flung over the top, camp-fire burning 
in front, and the miner busy rocking out imaginary gold from 
imaginary gravel, while his companion baked very genuine flap- 
jacks in a long-handled frying pan. The long rifles in close reach 
spoke of the day when the Digger Indians held reckoning with 
many a gold-hunter in these very hills, and the later time when road- 
agents were likely to take their toll of any man’s clean-up. 








‘*FIRST IN THE SEATS BEFORE THE GRAND-STANDS, WHERE NATIVE-BORN 
ORATORS DID THEM HONOR 


There were other floats following the miner's tent, and Native Sons 
and Daughters marching beside them; but from sunrise salute to the 
last song, this day belonged to the pioneers. They were first in the 
seats in front of the grand-stand, where native-born orators paid 
them honor ; they were seated first at the long tables and served by a 
laughing crowd of self-appointed young waiters; and all day long 
the best part of the day was the deference paid to the men and 
women whose lives were rooted in the history of the State's be- 
ginning. 

Even in the afternoon games, the pioneers were first, and the foot- 
race was won by a grizzled ’Forty-niner who had seen the richest 
of the old camps from the day the first shovel of dirt was panned 
till the last cabin had fallen into ruin. He still at times shakes the 
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rocker and pan along the fringe of the old pay-streaks, and this day, 
pulling off his shoes and running in his stocking feet, he left his 
comrade Argonauts behind and won the prize. 

The pioneers led the grand march at the ball that night, and 
danced to the old tunes that had been played on home-made fiddles 
around the camp-fires of the emigrant trains, and as the midnight 
wind loitered down the darkened street among the locust trees, it 
bore a husky chorus. Down on the porch of the hotel three gray- 
bearded men in whom the day had stirred old memories were 
singing : 

“Yet a few more days and our mining will end, 
The cafion so rich will be dry, 

And we'll leave our tools on the bank for a friend, 
Then my old log cabin home, good-bye. 

The old cooking kit shall be left in the camp, 
All ready to bake or to fry; 

They may some day be used by some miner on a tramp, 
Then my old log cabin home, good-bye.” 


The chorus died away in the rustle of the locust leaves: “We'll 
mine no more, no never; we'll mine no more, but play’”—the beat 
of the dancers’ feet and the faint music of guitar and violin still 
came up from the hall, and here and there a belated reveller dozed in 
his arm-chair on the porch of the “Mint” or the “Empire,” but till 
another year came around, Admission Day was over. 

There was a child once in a land where the plains, covered with 
short, sun-browned, close-curled buffalo-grass, rolled away on every 
side like the sea till they reached the sky and blended into it, as 
sea and sky blend at the far horizon. Little streams cut across the 
plain, fringed with trees under which bare tepee poles were still 
standing, and where the gray old oaks had been peeled of their bark 
as high as an Indian knife could reach in a blizzard-bound winter 
when the ponies were starving. 

Under these scarred oaks the child sat on the knees of a ’Forty- 
niner and drank in his tales of the land of gold out of which he had 
lately come. Chance sent a book to the child’s hand to run its 
thread of song like a golden pay-streak among the stories—a thin, 
green book, “Poems by the Author of The Luck of Roaring 
Camp”; and so the child built up a dream-land over beyond the 
sunset—a land of brave deeds and strong adventure, and swift hate 
and honest friendliness; a land that receded year by year and lifted 
itself above the every-day earth like a dim and beautiful mirage that 
will not quite fade away. But the silver walls of the mirage city 
have their counterpart in wood and stone, and the land, forgotten of 
time, keeps its glory hardly troubled, guarded by the sombre rank 
and file of wide-set mountains. 
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The first pioneers from “The States” were not gold-seekers ; 
chance or adventure drew them, and chance or the land held them 
to leave here and there a name and a memory half-tradition; so 
Major Redding, ranchman first and then miner, left his name to the 
little town that is the gateway to the remotest, the least-known, the 
least-changed corner of the land of the Argonauts. 

Here at Redding the transportation of today and that of the 
‘Fifties touch hands; the railroad and the stage-coach meet, and 
freight trains unload into big-wheeled, huge-bedded wagons, with 
sides higher than a man’s head, drawn by long teams of sweat- 
grimed mules and horses—‘fours” or “sixes” or “eights,” and now 
and again a “ten” or “twelve,” if the load is heavy machinery going 
in to some mining-camp beyond the mountains. 

The stage is the old-time mountain coach swung on leather 
springs, with a body like an ark, or a Chinese junk on wheels; a 
“three-decker” that, from inside seats to the flat top guarded with a 
little iron railing, can stow away a dozen passengers in comfort, as 
comfort is reckoned in stage travel, and crowd twenty on at a pinch. 
Two boots and the upper deck take the luggage and the dusty, time- 
scarred mail-bags. 

The little old iron-ribbed express-box, dented and dingy, goes 
under the seat in the front boot convenient to the driver’s hand, and 
with the mail-bags and various bundles and “way sacks” makes a 
comfortable foot-rest for the lucky passenger who has secured the 
coveted seat beside the driver. It was so, seated high above the 
four impatient horses, with promise of handling the lines later on, 
and feet on the identical express-box to which “Black Bart” had 
affixed more than one specimen of his “poetry,” after he had shot 
off the lock and emptied the box of its valuables, that the child that 
once was came to the land of the ’Forty-niner’s stories and of the 
‘Poems By The Author of The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 

“Weaverville stage No. 4” was the black and yellow label on the 
sides of the dusty coach, and more than fifty miles beyond the 
mountains the passengers, now buttoned up in linen coats and en- 
veloped in veils and goggles, would climb out, dusty and thankful, 
under the locust trees and the swinging sign of 1854. 

There are other stage-roads in California through scenery as 
beautiful, but perhaps not one runs so straight into the heart of 
Yesterday unchanged. Here the body and soul of Bret Harte’s 
California survives, though the land of which he wrote, Placer and 
Eldorado and Calaveras and Tuolumne and Stanislaus, lies far to 
the south and is crossed and recrossed with railroads till Jack 
Hamlin and M’liss and Uncle Billy and Uncle Jim would scarcely 
dare to haunt its most unfrequented trail. 

The last frontier of the Argonauts lies to the north, up where the 
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Coast Range flings its tangled ranges back and forth like some 
giant’s puzzle, and the pack-trail still takes honor over the wagon- 
road; up in Trinity and Shasta and Siskiyou—in Trinity most of all, 
for here the law of a new day has set no dead line for the miner, 
and a man may still dream of “pay-dirt” and hidden leads. 

The stage-road out from Redding to Weaverville swings up the 
left bank of the Sacramento river among old sluices and tailing 
dumps grown over with willows; anchored on the green water a 
dredge like some stranded sea monster scoops up the gravel from 
the river-bed and drops it back again sifted of its hoarded gold; and 
all along, the hills and cafion-sides are scarred with old, old work- 
ings. 

Little ranches sit beside the road, weather-bleached houses gray as 
an old man’s beard, and moss-grown orchard trees knotted and 
gnarled like work-worn hands, but struggling yet to ripen loads of 
dwarfed and bitter fruit that falls into the tall, tangled grass for the 
birds and ground-squirrels. 

These decayed and all but deserted homes, like thumbed and 
ragged pages out of some old book, still hold a curious interest. 
There are little old mail-boxes beside the gate where for half a 
century the passing stage-driver has dropped the “way sack,” with 
perhaps only a patent medicine circular in it, and picked up some 
parcel addressed to a neighbor ranch farther along the road. And 
the old water-troughs, rotten and green with moss, have seen gen- 
erations of stage-horses cool their dusty throats in the clear moun- 
tain water and nibble the gate-post while the driver shifted the mail- 
bags and exchanged a moment’s gossip with the miner-ranchman. 

The horses have had time to settle into a sober walk and the crisp 
sweetness to leave the morning air when around a curve in the road 
Shasta comes in sight—‘old Shasta’ now; the name lies tenderly, 
regretfully, on the lips of every northern Argonaut—for Shasta was 
once mistress of many trails and autocrat of the one wagon-road 
that led into “the Trinity country.” 

Down the street where now the cattle browse the pony-express 
riders once galloped in with horses reeking and pouches of gold- 
dust in their saddle-bags. The queer, old brick business blocks, now 
cracked and windowless and long unused, were once the pride of 
Northern California, and valuables lodged behind the big iron shut- 
ters were held safe from road-agent and bandit. 

The stores were crammed with miner’s supplies, “tom iron,” 
rocker iron, pick steel, red beans, bacon, Chinese brown sugar in the 
queer mat rolls, Chinese rice in the matting bags, and the miner's 
heavy, high boots and flannel shirts, and rich silks and linens and 
strange, gorgeous embroideries, and shawls and laces from overseas 
-—everything to tempt the moment’s whim of the careless crowd that 
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passed through the one long street like some curious, ever-shifting 
panorama. 

In the early ‘Fifties, before there was even the one wagon-road 
into the land beyond, pack-trains pushed and jostled in the street 
all day long, loading and unloading at the big, double-doored stores 
and picking up stranded travelers who preferred a pack-saddle ‘“‘on 
the hurricane deck of a mule” to walking over the trail. Sixteen 
dollars, an ounce of gold-dust, or a Spanish doubloon, was the 
packer’s fare to Weaverville, and the passenger was likely to be 
thankful to limp the last miles on foot while his ungracious mount 
cheerfully browsed hazel-brush in the rear of the train. 

There are still snug little homes in Shasta, hidden under the old 


x 





trees in gardens where the oleander blossoms dash the dull walls 
with color; but the spirit is of yesterday, the glamor of a dream is 
over it all, and the street seems thronged with the ghosts of men 
whose dust lies in the graveyard spread wide across the low hill 
overgrown with dwarfed trees and wild shrubs. Here is many a 
name that is part of enduring history, and many a one inwoven with 
local romance and tradition, and the white stones stand like a com- 
panionable city as the stage whirls by. 

Bret Harte said of California names that for every saint who 
dropped a blessing some sinner squatted with an epithet, and the 
straggling row of houses lounging along the road that half a century 
ago started out primly as “Stella” had long since degenerated into 
“Whiskeytown,” picturesque and unashamed. The big porch of the 
road-house had its row of arm-chairs carved and lettered with idle 
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CABINS WHERE ‘“TENNESSEE’’ AND HIs 


pocket-knives like a school-boy’s desk, and through the wide door 
the click of glasses came as in the days of Oakhurst and “The 
Peacemakers.” 

Now, too, every hillside was gashed and scarred with old work- 
ings and the road wound in and out among heaps of bare and sun- 
bleached bowlders, tailing-dumps that marked the trails of the early 
gold-seekers. Little old, old cabins stood fair against the road, so 
that the driver leaned out of his seat and dropped the dusty “way 
sacks” into boxes nailed beside the door or on the railing of the 
shallow porches among the assorted candle- and giant-powder-boxes 
filied with earth in which flowers were blooming. 

Sometimes a ruder cabin, warped and weather-beaten, stood alone 
in a circle of desolate bowlders like an old boat left stranded by a 
long-receded tide; the “pay-dirt” had been worked out to the very 
door-step or even gouged out underneath till the abandoned house 
stood as if on crutches. 

If there were flowers, a woman waited to take the sack and maybe 
hand up a letter to be mailed. The flowers were always homely 
varieties, “Wandering Jew,” and petunias and bright rose moss and 
“zenas” from some country garden of half a century ago, tended 
here with careful hands because they reminded some woman of 
“home back yonder.” 

It wasn’t all romance in this land of gold; it was easier to sift 
out the yellow hoard pan by pan than to make the bare cabin home- 
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His ““PARDNER’’ MIGHT HAVE LIVED 

like and find something to cook in a place where supplies came in by 
pack-train, and water and time were both too valuable to be wasted 
on a garden. 

Those gay boxes of old-fashioned flowers were some woman’s flag 
nailed to the mast—until like “Ma’am Richards” she was called to 
an easier fight. Ma’am Richards was a schoolma’am married to a 
miner ; she was the only educated woman, almost the only woman of 
any sort, in many a mile of “diggings.” She took her place bravely 
and mothered every sick and hurt and homesick soul till in her 
loneliness she faded and died. “Nostalgia” the doctor called it. 
“What's that?” said one miner to another, with regret for the good 
woman who had baked him many a loaf of “riz” bread when “sody 
’‘n sour dough” palled. “Well, it’s a kind of longin’ to go to heaven 
—just fer a change, I guess.” 

The passengers on the first overland stage journeys had to carry 
their food with them; and later solemn tales were told of the station- 
keeper who backed his culinary labors with the six-shooter and 
compelled his involuntary guests to eat beans; but the California 
stage-roads were better provided, and at French Gulch all the tra- 
ditions of the ““Half-Way House” were sustained. The passengers 
climbed down on a one-story step-ladder set against the wheel, and 
were brushed and dusted with big turkey-feather dusters (for the 
stage-road was six inches deep in good white Shasta dust), and 
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then sat down in the long dining-room to a dinner that included 
venison and a roast of bear haunch. 

French Gulch is one of those hamlets gone to seed and left to live 
in the memory of the activities of a generation ago that dot the map 
through all mining regions. It looks out through the old locust 
trees upon raw, red banks scarred by the “giants” and long trails 
of tailings where the choke-cherries and wild lilac have grown up 
through the dry ribs of abandoned sluice-boxes. 

Tunnels that were old sluice-ways yawn languidly along the creek 
bank and the rust-red rim of a battered gold-pan or broken shovel 
sticks up from many a clump of wild purple asters and yellow fennel. 
Every day in the year for half a century, barring deep snows and 
high water, pack-train or stage has discharged its travelers at the 
road-house door, and the yellowed pages of the register hold a curi- 
ous record of men whose travels are long since ended. 

One of the most interesting things in the occupation of Northern 
California by the Argonauts is the thoroughness with which they 
possessed a rough and rugged and all but inaccessible country that 
had neither roads nor trails, and the short time it took them to build 
both where they were needed. 

Some daring boy who had never seen an ounce of gold-dust or a 
dozen gold coins in his life would swing a roll of blankets, a few 
pounds of flour, a rifle and gold-pan, on his back and follow the lead 
of a little stream into the hills. When his rippling guide ended in a 
fern-rimmed spring high in some pine-dark cafion he would follow 
a deer- or bear-trail up over the divide and down into another cafion 
and on beside some other unknown stream till the gravel left a glint 
of gold in the pan as he washed it down. 

In his tracks came the packer, with his mules loaded with tom- 
and rocker-iron and whiskey and flour and beans for the new camp; 
and presently some impatient scoffer at the impossible would slash 
the mountain sides with an artfully-winding grade a hand-width 
wider than the high-wheeled wagons, drop a track of logs across 
the deeper streams, and swing his red-tasseled, brass-belled teams 
into “town” in triumph. 

There was no cheap labor or county-road funds in the days when 
the gold-hunters carved out their first mountain grades and marked 
the trails that run like long, twisted ropes along the “hog-backs” and 
sheer cafion sides. “How much will you do?” was the word from 
camp to camp, and every man responded according to the strength 
oi his arm and the dust in his pocket. As early as 1857 the first 
wagon-road was built over the Trinity divide, and half a century 
has not lessened its wonder, nor the beauty of the country through 
which it passes. 

The stage leaves French Gulch with fresh horses, a lighter vehicle, 
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and nine miles of steady up-grade ahead. The road plunges full at 
the steep, defiant ranges rising one above another till the sky seems 
iost in a mist of pines and silver-green firs. It winds like the mark 
of a giant finger along the grades too narrow for a horseman to 
pass the outer wheels—where far below the green and red and 
bronze of hazel-brush and poison-oak and wild-mahogany enfold the 
deep slopes like a velvet cloak, down to dark cafions where the gold 
of frost-touched maples and crinkled green of aspen leaves shimmer. 

Little springs, clear as drops of glass, trickle down through moss 
and tufts of wild-violet leaves into barrels where the sweating stage- 
horses stop to drink ; the tall bracken fronds dip and roll in the wind 


like green waves at sea; lesser ferns and strange flowers crowd 











THE OLD BR:cK BREWERY AT NORTH FORK, BUILT IN 1859 


along the edge of the grade, and the firs and pines grow larger with 
hoary trunks overgrown with moss like uncombed hair, as the road 
climbs higher and higher toward the roof of the world. 

Trinity divide is more than a mile above the sea, and here still 
are the tracks of the gold-hunters. Nearly every cafion has its 
trail of tailings and its log cabin falling to decay; the black-red 
bear-berries hide old ore-dumps and the poison-ivy climbs over the 
decaying timbers at old shaft-mouths. There are the raw dumps 
of later quartz mines too, and now and again a hoist or a little 
stamp-mill spits pitch-smoke out to mingle with the fir-balsam in 
the clean, thin air. Around the new mines little camp-houses cling 
to the mountain-side like squirrel’s nests, and. scraps of garden are 
turned up against the sunny slopes like bandana handkerchiefs 


spread to dry. 
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From every camp and cabin a foot-trail cuts down through the 
chaparral to the road and the post with a hook in it on which the 
stage-driver hangs the “way sack,” or perhaps some giant-powder 
box will yawn for the package of mail tied up at the postoffice forty 
miles away. The stage-driver is still the genial autocrat of the 
road, though somewhat of the glory of the days of Yuba Bill has 
departed ; with scarcely a perceptible jerk of the big bunch of lines 
he slackens up the horses and rakes in the empty sack or leaves the 
full one. 

He picks up all sorts of parcels and deposits them further along 
the road as the scrawled address directs, and he puts in a good part 
of his evenings in the town at either end of his line in shopping for 
the miners, and the women at the lonely little ranches along the road. 
As he drives along he checks off on his fingers: “Them boys at 
Brown Bear gits the box ; that medicine is for the old lady at Apple 
Tree Gulch; them packages is for the Lyman girls;” and he dives 
into the front boot and drops the parcel into waiting hands, or leaves 
it on some convenient stump or bowlder. 

He “swaps” a mouthful of gossip with the station-keeper while 
the fresh horses are being put in, and knows the ins and outs of 
every quarrel and love-affair along the route. Cupid finds his pocket 
a convenient underground railroad for the delivery of contraband 
love-letters and parcels, and he could spin many a romance beside 
stories of hold-ups and snow-slides. 


TRINITY 
““THE SWEEP OF STEEL-BLUR WATER, LIKE A 
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NITY RIVER 


KE A GREAT HORNED MOON BETWEEN THE HILLS’’ 

From the top of Trinity divide a world of deep-folded mountain 
ranges and sharp-lined cafons sweeps away to the far-lifted sky- 
and 





line; a mighty and defiant land cloaked with primeval forest 
wilderness still, in spite of fifty years of occupancy. He was a bold 
Argonaut who first climbed that divide and dared his fortune where 
the deepest cafion-line below marked the trail of a probable river. 

The stage, white with the dust of the long grade, swings over the 
last ridge and turns down so fast that the horses have only to keep 
out of way of the wheels; the cafion sides run past and the tall pines 
tar below swim together like a green carpet splashed with the gold 
of maples and the ruddy bronze of oaks. Soon the silver-blue line 
of water like a great horned moon sweeps in between the hills— 
Trinity river, that elusive stream which kept the secret of its road 
to the sea as a puzzle for the early gold-seekers. 

Now its banks are slashed and torn and gouged in long, red 
scars back against the hills, the face of old placer-banks and ground- 
sluices. Acres and miles of skeleton-like bowlders, clean-washed as 
naked bones, lie where Poker Bar had its brief glory and forgotten 
fortunes were taken out by men whose very names are lost. 

But always some name persists, and “Old Man Weaver,” who was 
not much more than a smooth-faced boy when he tramped over Trin- 
ity divide in 1849 with rifle and gold-pan and shook out the first 
harvest of yellow dust from the gravel of Trinity basin, left his 
name to the town that is still of his day. 
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The planting of a town in the time of the ’Forty-niners was a 
joyous accident and no matter of survey and forethought. Somie 
man of that restless throng pushed on over a farther range and 
struck “pay-dirt,” and word of the new diggings ran out like fire. 
There was a rush of fit and unfit, with the devil on the heels of the 
hindmost ; men left ground that was paying an ounce a day to tramp 
over the mountains, hewing their way through chaparral and under- 
brush, and fight for claims that often enough proved barren. 

Pan and rocker and shovel and pick were the tools; no claim 
larger than thirty feet square, and no man more claims than he could 
work ; and before the trail of the rush was cold some thrifty soul had 
set up a tent and was ready to sell flour and beans at a dollar a 
pound—and some well-dressed vulture had a better tent in which 
a man could quench a thirst with assorted drinks and lose his dust 
on the same old games. Whatever the game was, the result was the 
same, and many a prosperous town had its nucleus in the log or 
home-burned brick saloon, gorgeous with plate-glass mirrors and 
‘ mahogany bar and tables packed in over the trail on mules. 

In 1851 Weaverville counted one round tent and four log cabins, 
but the gravel along the little streams that reached back like fingers 
into the hills, Weaver and East Weaver and Blue Gulch and the 
rest, was sown and seeded with gold, and all the Trinity basin was 
rich beyond telling. Men came and took out all the gold they could 
carry, and traded their claims for a pack mule or a pair of boots, and 
went on to “go broke”’ elsewhere. 

Gold-dust was the circulating medium, and it is still told of the 
camp blacksmith that, lacking a weight larger than one ounce with 
his gold scales, and scorning this slow method of settling accounts, 
he weighed a pound of horse-shoe nails ounce by ounce, and with 
them improvised a gold-scale on a more reasonable basis. Picks 
were scarce, and this same ingenious man took a pack-train down 
into the Sacramento valley, already settling up with immigrants 
who had drifted in by the overland wagon-routes ; the big-wheeled, 
heavy wagons were no longer used, and he bought the tires, cut 
them in lengths for packing, and took them back to his Weaverville 
shop, where he worked them up into picks at a profitable figure. 

The men who whip-sawed the pine trees on the hill-sides into 
lumber for rockers got twenty-five cents a foot, and rocker- and 
long-tom-iron was a.dollar a pound. “Shakes” were cheaper than 
lumber and became a prominent consideration in local architecture, 
and shake-houses of some pretension jostled the more primitive and 
substantial log cabins along the street. 

Before the town had grown to any size, some one discovered that 
it stood on one of the richest gravel-bars in the vicinity, and it was 
moved to its present location and the ground of the original site was 
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sluiced into the gulch. Now it stands on the richest fragment left 
of those rich lower banks that, reckoning the entire basin, have 
given up more than a hundred million dollars in dust since ’49. 

The present site is so rich that “colors” may be seen in the street 
after a heavy rain, and some of the Chinese residents were making 
good wages by driving a tunnel from the cellar of their house out 
under the street and working the dirt secretly. A heavy wagon 
caved in the tunnel, revealing the trick, and underground placering 
within town limits is forbidden. 

The Golden Era of the basin was from ’50 to *62, when the whole 
region was overrun in that joyous march of the Argonauts that will 
never have its counterpart anywhere again. Pan and rocker and 
long-tom soon gave place to ground-sluices and water-wheels and 
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pipes that were a crude fore-runner of the later hydraulic; bridges 
and roads and trails were made and little camps grew up at every 
turn. 

And then the flood winter of °62 descended upon Northern Cali- 
fornia, and the work of ten years went down the Trinity river to the 
sea. There was not a bridge or water-wheel or full string of sluice 
boxes, nor a passable road or trail left in the Trinity country, and 
many a little camp was wiped out as completely as “Roaring Camp” 
the night the “Luck” and his faithful friend went down in the wild 
river flood. 

There were good years after that, but never quite so good, and 
the town dropped into a contented dream under the locust trees. 
The little, low brick business-blocks sit along the street, quaint and 
shabby as old soldiers in the uniform of some forgotten war. The 
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doors and windows are still closed with the big, double iron shutters, 
heavy and prison-like, rusted and faded to a dingy green; and queer 
little spiral stairways go up from the edge of the sidewalk to the 
upper floor, as if indoor space was too valuable to be wasted in stair- 
room. 

Some of the stores have not renewed their shelves since the days 
when a pinch of gold dust was current “change,” and the whip- 
sawed, hand-planed ceiling is still in place in the oldest hotel. Twice 
a week the big, brass-belled freight teams pull in up the one long 
street and the ark-like wagons discharge a _ varied lading 
on the sidewalk in front of the little stores. Pack-trains 
come and go with supplies for the camps beyond reach 
of wagon-roads, and the buckboard stages come in from the remoter 
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valleys with a few limp mail-sacks on board, and perhaps a box of 
butter or eggs sent in by some rancher to the town market. 

The coming of the stage from Redding is the event of the day; it 
is the closest link with the world outside, and everybody turns out to 
watch the passengers climb down and the mail-bags go off. Every- 
body asks the stage-driver for the news; everybody waits for a 
possible letter or paper when the mail is sorted, and then the street 
is suddenly empty and still and dark—the day is over. 

Nothing changes, nothing has changed for years except that there 
are more stones in the graveyard spread out across the pine-covered 
hillside. The stage brought back one day a man who had been a 
boy in the town. The streets were the same, the old signs were 
there, there were not a dozen houses that he did not remember ; only 
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the faces were different, older, and many missing. He wandered over 
to the graveyard which had spread down the hill since he saw it last, 
and began reading the names, idly at first, then with a clutch in his 
throat—for his friends were there. The last camp under the pines 
had grown, while the old town dozed and dreamed unchanged. 

The graveyard itself is a curious example of local conditions. 
Like the town, it was moved once or twice because it happened to 
be located on “pay-dirt,” and even now the dust of the gold-seekers 
must mingle with the yellow glint of the metal that lured them away 
from the home-land recorded so carefully on the stones above. 

Nothing else in all the land speaks so vividly of the life that was 
as these old grave-stones. The -fallen and decaying cabins, the 
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worked-out gravel-banks, the barren and desolate heaps of “tailings” 
all tell of hands that took nature by the throat and grappled strongly 
with her till she gave up her treasure of ages—but these dim-lettered 
stones have all of human longing on them. 

That swift, eager, reckless, joyous struggle to seek out and possess 
the wealth of a wilderness, “every man for himself and the Devil 
take the hindmost,” flung together such a motley and far-drawn 
throng as no land ever saw before. The New England ship carpen- 
ter worked side by side with the “Sidney duck” and the dark-faced 
sailor from the Azores on the same bank, and the hulking boy from 
Missouri and the homesick lad from Ballyleash packed down the 
same trail. 

Every man was a stranger in a strange land; home was over- 
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seas or half a continent away, and it took months to get a letter there 
and back; no one asked of any man’s coming or going, of his past 
life or future hope; he could drop out of sight by going over the 
mountains to the next camp, and if he died he was buried by his 
comrades and forgotten. No public records were kept, and the 
camp itself might pass the way of deserted camps before the pine 
grass grew over the grave; so when a man’s last claim was staked 
it was natural enough to put his home and history on his tomb- 
stone, if they were known, along with his name. 

And now, as they worked together, they rest along the hillside, 
the men from Maine and Illinois and Missouri; from New Zealand 
and the far Azores, and from almost every corner of Ireland, Wick- 
low and Limerick and Roscommon and Sligo. Many a husky Irish 
iad sleeps under a stone that would have paid twice over for the bit 
of land on which he was born; for these old graves are the last 
evidence of the lavishness of their day and the stones are mostly 
Carrara marble, carved and lettered in Italy with no common skill, 
shipped by sailing vessels round Cape Horn, and brought up with 
wagon or pack-mules from the coast. 

The rust-red moss has crept along the edges, but the verses, full 
of homesick longing and*the names forgotten of those who once 
loved them, are still clear. The longest history and the most elabor- 
ate stone is that of a County Sligo boy whose grave looks out 
across the bare and long-abandoned bank where he met death and 
other men found fortune. For another fifty years the milk-white 
marble will keep the deep inscription: “Erected by Niel Dougherty 
in memory of his brother Thomas Dougherty, a native of the Town- 
land of Ballykilleash, Parish of Kill McShalligan, County of Sligo, 
Ireland ; late of New York. Who was accidentally killed on Sidney 
Hill while at work by a bank caving on him, on the 12” day of 
March, A. D. 1857. Aged 34 years. May he rest in peace, Amen. 
In life respected, In death regretted.” 

Far out in a lonely cafion, more than a long day’s ride from any 
human habitation, is a slender marble shaft over-grown with thickets 
of hazel and red-bud; tangled vines and tall grass cling to it and 
lide the dim inscription, and for fifty years no loving hand has laid 
a flower beside it. Only some chance hunter following the trail to 
the deer-lick below may catch a glimpse of it through the forest 
dusk like a pale ghost seen a moment and lost again. 

Long, long ago a trail from Trinity basin to the Oregon country 
ran over the hill beyond, and here, beside the little stream in the 
remote cafion, a young girl sickened and died and was laid away 


coffinless under the trees; and when his family were safe at their 
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destination the father came back with this slender stone carried on a 
pack-mule and set it over the wilderness grave. 

The old trail is lost and forgotten, but the vine-hidden stone still 
is witness of the tragedy that went always road-mate to the great 


hopes and brave quests of those days of gold. 


Dewey, Arizona. 
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HALEMAUMAU, THE HOUSE OF FIRE 
By D. S. RICHARDSON. 


of Honolulu was on the dock of the Inter-Island Steam 
Navigation Company, to bid us Godspeed as our brave 
little steamer, the Mauna Kea, pushed out into the 





stream. 

Nowhere on earth are there such greetings and partings as are 
witnessed on the docks of this dreamland city. The coming of a 
great ocean liner, bringing touch and communion with the far-off 
world, restoring loved ones to waiting arms and stirring the imagin- 
ations of a poetic people, has lost nothing of its drawing power since 
cable and wireless telegraph ended the long isolation of Hawaii. 
A cloud of smoke far down the opalescent sea, a cry—‘*The steamer 
is coming’”—and Honolulu moves to the water-front to smile its 
welcome and gladden the heart of the weary traveler with hospital- 
ity and good cheer. So, too, when he goes away, the people come 
again to crown him with flowers and wave him a regretful fare- 
well. 

Something in the life experience of this isolated people has made 
them almost tender in their attitude towards those who come and 
go. They live very close to each other—are all members of the same 
great family—knowing each other and caring for each other. So, 
when the parting hour comes, the world seems very far away, the 
ocean very big. Familiar as they are with the sea, they do not 
quite trust it. It would be so easy for the great ship, with all its 
precious freight, to lose itself upon those trackless wilds! What 
assurance is there that she will ever come back? This parting may 
be the last. Who knows? 

No spoken word of this. Far be it from the heart of the gentle 
islander to sadden his farewell. But, subconsciously, he feels it; 
and so he drops his business when the sailing hour comes and goes 
to the dock to twine a /ei about your hat and send you down to the 
sea with his blessing. 

And what a picture that dock presented as the Mauna Kea cast 
off her moorings and moved slowly outward! Can I ever forget the 
white-clad throng, the smiling faces—yellow, black and white—the 
waving flowers, handkerchiefs and hats! Back of them nestled the 
beautiful city amid its tropic foliage, and far beyond were the blue 
mountains, lifted sharp and clear against a cloudless sky. Berger’s 
band of native musicians, from some vantage point on the pier, 
played soft Hawaiian airs which finally merged into Aloha Oe and 
Old Lang Syne. The crowd joined in the sweet refrain, and there 
were hails and happy calls back and forth from steamer to dock— 
and no one seemed just to know whether he should laugh or whether 
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he should cry. Down the dock came a troop of barefooted Kanaka 
stevedores, with flowers about their hats, and pulled in the gang- 
plank. Think of that, ye gods of the industrial world, or imagine, 
if you can, a gang of stevedores on the piers of San Francisco, 
twisting posies through their hair and singing at their task! Only 
in Honolulu is it done this way. 

We were off. Slowly the stretch of water widened between us 
and the waving throng, and the Mauna Kea was pushing her way 
through the narrow passage of the coral reefs and standing out to 
sea. 

And all this demonstration because about two hundred of us were 
going to slip off the island for a few days for a Fourth-of-July out- 
ing to one of the adjacent shores. If our destination had been the 
south pole, the despedida could hardly have been more expressive of 
good will. 

In reality our destination was Hilo, on the eastern side of the 
island of Hawaii, distant about two hundred miles from Honolulu. 
The “Elks” of Honolulu had chartered the boat for a special excur- 
sion, having for its crowning purpose a visit to the crater of Kilauea 
on the slope of Mauna Loa. 

Two hundred people made a good load for the staunch little boat, 
and we anticipated some discomfort with three in a room and thirty 
or forty cots on deck. But the management was good, the table 
excellent, and the spirit of the crowd most kindly. No lawless ad- 
venturers these, such as too often scandalize our home excursions, 
but a cheerful disposition to make the most of everything and con- 
tribute as much as possible to the comfort of the other fellow. It 
was necessary, of course, in stowing away so large a number in 
such little space, to split families ruthlessly in two, to separate hus- 
bands from wives and so shuffle the bunks that the three occupants 
of each room should turn up members of the same sex. It was a 
delicate task for Manager Easton, but he handled it with consum- 
mate skill, keeping a diagram, meanwhile, by which the man stowed 
away in the coal-bunkers could, under stress of necessity, communi- 
cate with the ladies of his family in the pilot-house. On deck the 
boys gambled a little and the bar was well patronized ; but there was 
no disorder or offensive conduct. In our party was quite a large 
percentage of native Hawaiians who banked themselves against the 
lee rail of the upper deck and sang nearly all night. To me there is 
no sweeter music on earth than the plaintive songs of these people, 
all touched with that pathetic something which marks the passing of 
a dying race. Not only could they sing, but it appeared to me that 
no motion of the ocean could make them seasick. In this respect 
they had a decided advantage over many of our party. 

The run from Honolulu to Hilo falls in almost direct line, bearing 
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southeast, and passing between the islands of Molokai and Maui 
on the north with Lanai and Kahoolawe on the south. While under 
the lee of the larger islands, the sea is comparatively quiet; but 
there are stretches of open channel which try the land lubber’s soul. 
Such is the Allenihaha channel between Maui and Hawaii, and such 
is the open sea along the entire northern coast of the latter island. 
Needless to say that the Mauna Kea waltzed across these stretches 
of open sea with a joyous abandon of motion which sent most of 
the excursionists to cover long before midnight, leaving the Hawaii- 
ans and a few of the more persistent gamblers in possession of the 
deck. I was not a gambler—neither could I sing—but I, too, stayed, 
for I was immune from the motion of the sea and the night was full 
of witchery. Stretching myself along the heaving deck with the 
soft air blowing across my face and a million glorious stars looking 
down, I listened to the natives singing, and drank in the beauty of 
the tropic night. 

And this is, verily, a land of enchantment. After all that has 
been written of these beautiful islands why does the world know so 
little about them? Why was I so ignorant of the wonders that were 
dawning? How many people know that the city of Honolulu is 
situated on the island of Oahu and not on the Island of Hawaii? 
The latter, the largest of the group, and having an area of four 
thousand square miles, is over one hundred and thirty miles, at its 
nearest point, from the port of Honolulu. Like others, I knew, in 
a general way, that Hawaii was a fertile land, producing sugar- 
cane and coffee; but no one ever told me that its northern coast, 
for fifty miles, was one great cane field. I did not know that the 
volcanic, fern-lined cliffs, came down in great precipices to the 
sea, over which countless waterfalls sprang through arching rain- 
bows to the surf below. In one place on the coast I counted 
eighteen falls, all visible at the same time, and all leaping sheer from 
cliff to ocean. There were not less than forty of these beautiful 
cascades between Upolu Point and Hilo bay, their heights ranging 
from fifty to several hundred feet. Sometimes they sprang from 
the crest of the rock and sometimes they came through fissures in 
the splintered cliff. Again they burst upon you suddenly at the 
far end of narrow gorges breaking sharply back from the shore 
line. Everywhere the volcano’s finger has left its trace and the 
land is furrowed with fantastic gulches and ravines so deep and 
dark that the sunlight barely finds a way to enter. Back of all 
rises the crest of dead Mauna Kea, standing 13,805 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is a wondrous land to look upon, with its 


green slopes stretching away in perpetual verdure—its plantations, 
sugar mills and nestling villages. A practical man would get out 
his note book and say: What is the value of that land? How much 
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sugar does it produce? How do they get it to market? What is 
the labor employed here? 

But how can a man burden his soul with sordid economic ques- 
tions while these sweet breezes are blowing and this painted sea is 
calling? Away with it all! It was not for us, just now, to inquire 
how these plantations were worked, what proportion of the laborers 
were Asiatic coolies or what might be the hope of subdividing these 
princely estates and converting them into happy homes for Ameri- 
can farmers. Let the statesmen and the economists wrestle with 
the immigration problem, the land question and the sugar business. 
For us it was enough that the sun was shining and “every prospect 
pleasing.” If “man alone is vile,” there are other times to think 
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about it. Just now we were pleased to forget the fact and capri- 
ciously inclined to doubt it. 

It was morning of the second day when we drifted into the palm- 
fringed port of Hilo, and there another crowd of flower-decked 
vagabonds was waiting on the dock to make us welcome. You 
must see Hilo for yourself. I shall not attempt to describe its 
tropic charm, its flowers and fruits and sweet-voiced women. If I 
would, I could not tell you how the sea comes up in soft caress and 
how the jealous sky bends over. Believe me when I assure you 
that the world-old dream of Eden has been all adrift as to the loca- 
tion of that favored spot. It was not in Persia, nor in Italy, nor 
even in Pasadena. God hid it away in the mid-Pacific and pre- 
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served it during all the years for the generations of today—and 
here it waits you if you care to come. 

Presumptuous man has tried to improve somewhat on Nature’s 
original plan for Hilo and its environment, and I shall have to admit 
that he has not utterly failed. While I revel in the beauty of trop- 
ical forests and tangled wildernesses, of orchid, fern and flowering 
creeper, I concede that the walking through these jungles is not 
good. So the roads which have been cut through are useful and 
conducive to comfort. From Hilo a little railroad has been built, 
running southward about twenty miles to a point called Glenwood. 
Its ultimate objective is the Volcano House, ten miles further south, 
on the rim of Kilauea. In the meantime it taps a great cane- and 














LOOKING ACROSS THE CRATER OF KILAUEA TO HALEMAUMAU 


lumber-region. The latter industry is interested only in railroad 
ties, cut from the ohia tree, and it is reported that contracts have 
been let to supply one of the continental railroads with half a million 
ties yearly for the next five years. I grieved over this as our train 
ran through the desolated clearings which the lumberman always 
leaves; and when we came upon a wicked little saw-mill, worked 
by Chinese coolies, which was eating up the beautiful forest, I 
breathed an earnest prayer to the goddess Pele, who presides over 
the volcanoes in these parts, inviting her attention to the fact, and 
suggesting that the next time she excites Mauna Loa to action she 
direct a red-hot stream of lava plump into that little mill. If this 
renders me liable, under the laws of the Territory, to indictment 
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for the crime of arson, or subornation thereto, well and good. Pele 
and I are both willing to take some chances. 

From Glenwood to the Volcano House you stage it through a 
wonderful growth of ferns and tropical plants; but heaven help 
you if there is anything in your anatomy which has not been lashed 
down, for the road is rough. It is no easy thing to make good 
roads through ragged lava-beds which refuse to go smooth. And 
when, over these rocky bottoms, you are hurtled by four frisky 
mules, in a wagon innocent of springs, it behooves you to pad out the 
bearings. I know of but one piece of civilized road that is at all 
comparable to this, and that is the stretch of twelve or thirteen miles 
between Knight’s Ferry and Chinese Camp on the old road to 
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Yosemite. In view, however, of the ultimate rewards which come 
to him who subjects his bones to risk on these rough roads, the 
victim bears no malice. Better see Kilauea or Yosemite and die of 
broken bones—to become a brother to the jelly-fish and come back 
pulp—than to pass in peace across the great divide, ignobly ignor- 
ant—knowing nothing of the wonders which Nature is performing 
in these hidden places. 

The Volcano House stands on the northern rim of the crater of 
Kilauea, at an elevation of four thousand feet above the sea, and is 
well conducted by an explosive Greek gentleman who bears the 
appropriate name of Demosthenes Lycurgus; but that is another 
story. 

My purpose just here is to clarify a certain matter, relative to the 
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volcanoes of Hawaii, upon which many careless folk, like myself, 
get mixed up. 

There are three volcanic mountains on the island of Hawaii, all 
visible at the same time in clear weather, and having bases which 
inerge into each other. The most northern and highest of these is 
Mauna Kea, 13,805 feet above sea level. Within the knowledge of 
civilized men it has shown no signs of activity, but the surrounding 
country bears abundant evidence of the indiscretions of its youth. 
Hualalai, over on the western shore, is 8,275 feet high and has little 
life. It is credited with an outburst of lava in the year 1801. 
Mauna Loa, just south of the center of the island, and 13,675 feet 
high, is the third member of this mountain trinity and makes up for 
any sluggishness on the part of its fellows. This mountain has 
two permanent craters of great size, not mentioning the temporary 
ones which appear from time to time during periods of violent 
eruption. The upper one of these permanent craters, situated at 
the very apex of the cone, is known as Mokuaweoweo. The second 
one, about twenty miles down the eastern slope of the mountain, at 
an elevation of four thousand feet, bears the name of Kilauea; and 
in the heart of Kilauea is the awful fire-pit known as Halemaumau. 
A failure to understand this nomenclature has led to much confu- 
sion in the minds of many readers as to just which name stands for 
the great active volcano. Halemaumau, the fire-pit of Kilauea, is 
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the point of wonder to which travelers come from all parts of the 
earth, for it not only presents the sublimest spectacle, but is more 
easy of access than any other live crater in the world. It is a part, 
however, of the mountain of Mauna Loa, and if you are not satis- 
fied with its performances you can climb on above the snow line to 
Mokuaweoweo, at the top; but it is only on special occasions that 
you will find an exhibition there which in any way approaches the 
steady display of Kilauea. 

Mauna Loa has been in repeated eruption during the past century, 
and the story of its stupendous convulsions and lava flows is a 
matter of official record. The last one, which occurred in 1899, is 
easily within the memory of most of us. The lava flows of authentic 
record have mostly come from the summit crater or from temporary 
vents at different altitudes between the levels of Kilauea and Moku- 
aweoweo. The former has not been doing much in the lava line 
during recent years, but devotes itself to pyrotechnic displays of 
wonderful brilliancy, accompanied by discharges of gas and vapor 
which undoubtedly relieve the pressure upon the surrounding earth 
crust. It is the great safety valve of the region, burning forever, 
a never failing spectacle of unspeakable sublimity and beauty. 

From the veranda of the Volcano House one looks down directly 
into the crater or caldera of Kilauea, but not into the pit of Hale- 
maumau, the House of Fire. He sees beneath him a field of awful 
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lesolation—a black elliptical depression, having a circumference of 
nearly eight miles, with encircling cliffs from four to five hundred 
feet in height. Its length at its greatest is about three miles, and 
its width two. The area enclosed is officially given as 2,650 acres 
or 4.14 square miles, constituting the largest active crater in the 
world. From your observation point on the veranda you can not 
see Halemaumau, except at night, when its fires paint the sky with 
crimson. The pit of fire is reached by trail, about two miles in 
length, leading across the lava bed from the base of the cliff beneath 
you. To reach it you drop over the rim of the outer, or original 
crater, and pick your way through the most fantastic jungle of 
tumbled rock on earth. You can ride part of the way if you wish; 
but if you are the right kind of a mountain enthusiast, you will 
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make it on foot. From the base of the cliff the trail bears upward; 
for the overflow from Halemaumau has given cone shape to the floor 
of the greater pit, its surface sloping away in every direction from 
the active vent to the walls of the original crater. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon of July 4th, when, ignoring 
guides, my companion and I left the Volcano House and let our 
selves down the cliff to the lava fields below. Even at the begin- 
ning of our journey there were premonitions of the wrath to come, 
for wraiths of smoke issued from cracks and openings along the 
route, and now and then a hiss of steam from underfoot or a whiff 
f hot air warned us that we were invaders of a forbidden world. 

Imagine, if you can, four square miles of black molasses candy, 
tossed while in a molten state into every conceivable shape— 


twisted into every fantastic formation which the nightmares of 
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clesolation—a black elliptical depression, having a circumference of 
nearly eight miles, with encircling cliffs from four to five hundred 
feet in height. Its length at its greatest is about three miles, and 
its width two. The area enclosed is officially given as 2,650 acres 
or 4.14 square miles, constituting the largest active crater in the 
world. From your observation point on the veranda you can not 
see Halemaumau, except at night, when its fires paint the sky with 
crimson. The pit of fire is reached by trail, about two miles in 
length, leading across the lava bed from the base of the cliff beneath 
you. To reach it you drop over the rim of the outer, or original 
crater, and pick your way through the most fantastic jungle of 
tumbled rock on earth. You can ride part of the way if you wish; 
but if you are the right kind of a mountain enthusiast, you will 
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make it on foot. From the base of the cliff the trail bears upward; 
for the overflow from Halemaumau has given cone shape to the floor 
of the greater pit, its surface sloping away in every direction from 
the active vent to the walls of the original crater. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon of July 4th, when, ignoring 
guides, my companion and I left the Volcano House and let our 
selves down the cliff to the lava fields below. Even at the begin- 
ning of our journey there were premonitions of the wrath to come, 
for wraiths of smoke issued from cracks and openings along the 
route, and now and then a hiss of steam from underfoot or a whiff 
f hot air warned us that we were invaders of a forbidden world. 

Imagine, if you can, four square miles of black molasses candy, 
tossed while in a molten state into every conceivable shape— 
twisted into every fantastic formation which the nightmares of 
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human experience have made thinkable. Touch this boiling, seeth- 
ing mass with sudden rigidity in mid air and you have a feeble con- 
ception of the weirdness and desolation of the floor of Kilauea. 
In places great cracks run away which you cannot cross. One of 
them has been rudely bridged to give you passage. Here and there 
are pouting upheavals, like great bubbles in a bank of mud, where 
little side-show spouters have gasped their life away, leaving the 
bubble fixed in rock. As you advance the crust grows warmer. 
The trail, marked by “ducks” of broken lava, leads you over hollow- 
sounding places which burn your feet. Steam and smoke come out 
of every crevice, and mysterious noises issue from the bowels of the 
tangled, ripped-up world, inspiring you with an impulse to turn back 
and seek the sea. Surely this is Pluto’s realm. Long before you 
stand on the dizzy rim of Halemaumau you revert to the faith of 
your fathers and believe in a world “Where the worm dieth not 
and the fire is not quenched.” 

An hour of this, if you are a good climber, and then you suddenly 
stand on the threshold of the House of Fire. It bursts upon you all 
at once as the great cafions of Arizona do when they drop through 
the table lands. No amount of anticipation prepares you for it. 
It cannot be thought out in advance nor can any other man picture 
it for you. Presto! A new world is born—a supreme moment of 
and you stand mute with awe and wonder. 





realization comes 

Halemaumau is a circular pit, or chimney, something under a 
mile in circumference, with depth unknown. Its walls are perpen- 
dicular and you can get right up to the edge of the chasm; but you 
must be very careful, for the brittle lava seems to hang by miracle 
in many places and a false step would precipitate you, with an 
avalanche of rocks, into the abyss below. 

At the bottom of this awful gulf ebbs and flows a literal lake of 
fire. At the time of our visit the surface of the molten mass was 
about two hundred feet below the rim; but it is not constant at that 
level. ‘At times it drops to six and seven hundred feet, almost 
disappearing beneath a pall of smoke and sulphurous vapor. Again 
it rises to within a few feet of the top of the chimney, and occas- 
ionally pours its molten contents over the lip of the chasm, as it 
did in 1892. Constant change is the law of its being. It varies 
from year to year, from month to month, and even from hour to 
hour. The appalling spectacle upon which you are now gazing 
gives place to one equally weird and terrible an hour hence. Even 
as you look the whole surface of the molten mass creeps and turns 
over. Great blocks of lava, like tree trunks, are projected fifty 
feet above the seething mass to fall back sideways into the churning 
cauldron amid a shower of fiery spray. Islands are formed before 


your eyes, banks broken down and new ones shaped. Words convey 
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no idea of the awful scene. Through the surface of this fiery lake 
come terrific blasts of incandescent gas and vapor, throwing the 
molten java into blinding fountains of flame. Falling back, the 
ejected matter beats the surface of the burning lake into literal waves 
of fire, which roll and splinter against the encircling cliffs with loud 
reverberations as the surf does on the beach at Waikiki. You must 
iiear the voice of that awful sea to appreciate its wizardry. It will 
never go out of your ears. 

For a moment or two there may come a spell of quietude, and then 
the surface of the pool darkens over where the molten lava strikes 
the air. A crust is formed and the glare dies down. Suddenly 
there is a tremor through the sullen mass as though the demons 
underneath were waking from a doze. Blood-red serpents of fire 
rainify out in every direction over the darkened surface of the pool. 
Octopus arms of light spray away in spider-webs of sullen flame 
which break and unite and then break up again. There are roads 
and paths of glory leading everywhere. Then a Titan blast comes 
through from the mysterious power beneath, and the whole surface 
of the pool rises in a fountain of dazzling splendor, filling the chasm 
with showers of liquid fire. Do not fear that the fires will die 
down or the spectacle come to an end. Nature rings down no cur- 
tain on this marvellous pageant; so keep your place there in the 
crevice of the cliff where the sulphur fumes do not reach you, and 
drink your fill of wonder. 

It was five o'clock when we reached the rim of Halemaumau, and 
the sun was still shining into the pit. In the glare of day the spec- 
tacle is beyond all words, but who shall attempt to describe its 
glory in the night? As the shadow of the western wall fell across 
the gulf and the night began to gather, the lake of fire took on new 
and wonderful transformations. The yellow flames turned crimson 
and a thousand details before unnoticed sprang into view. The 
blasts of flame seemed to shoot more viciously from their subterra- 
nean caves, and the encircling walls, lit up in the lurid glow, towered 
above the seething lake as Dante might have dreamed them leaning 
over the depths of hell. 

For hours we lingered and the night grew late. Far off on the 
rim of the outer pit we could see the lights of the Volcano House, 
which we must reach, and the trail was very dark. Reluctantly, 
and with many a backward glance at the flame-lit sky, we crept 
down from the fascinating mouth of Hades and picked our way 
homeward through the surrounding desolation. There was a little 
moon to guide us, and all went well;. but my comrade was very 
silent. 

“T feel,” she finally said, “that we have been guilty of sacrilege. 
We have been looking beyond the veil.” 

Such is the spell of this wonderful spot, and its wizardry lingered 
long after we had climbed the last heart-breaking ascent and thrown 
ourselves. tired but satisfied, upon the hospitable veranda of the 
Volcano House. 

San Francisco. 
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SOME EARLY CALIFORNIA SONGS 
Gathered by W. J. HANDY. 

)N THE Gringo days; the days of old, the days of gold, 

the days of ‘49, amusements and recreation could only 

be found in the mining towns, when a strolling singer 

made an appearance in some saloon, the admission fee 





paid by frequent visits to the bar. The words, set to 
well-known ballad tunes, may show some hard edges, not of a sym 
phony-concert or grand-opera class, but they enlivened the long, 
tedious hours of a miner's winter fireside, met approval and repeated 
encore. If the singer “caught on,” he or she was rewarded by 
small nuggets thrown upon the improvised table stage. 

Here are a few selected not because they were the best, or worst, 
but to indicate the style. As the old record says, they were 
“sung with great applause,” to which was added the landlord’s 
warning call, “Come, come, gents, don't let the barkeeper go to 
sleep.” 


Illustrations reproduced from old prints 
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LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 
Air: “Used Up Man.” 
O, | hain’t got no home, nor nothing else, I ‘spose, 
Misfortune seems to follow me wherever | goes; 
I come to California with a heart both stout and bold, 
And have been up to the diggings, there to get some lumps of gold, 


But I’m a used up man, a perfect used up man, 


And if ever I get home again, I'll stay there if I can 


I lives "way down in Maine, where I heard about the diggings, 
So I shipped aboard a darned old barque commanded by Joe Higgins 
I sold my little farm, and from wife and children parted, 

And off to California sailed, and left ‘em broken-hearted 


But here’s a used up man, etc. 


I got into a steamboat and started up the river, 
Where I tho’t the darned mosquitoes would ha’ taken out my liver 
When I got to Sacramento I buckled on this rigging, 

And soon I found a decent place, and so I went to digging 


But I’m a used up man, ete. 


| got into the water, where the “fever-n-ager” took me, 

And after I was froze to death, it turned about and shook me; 
But still I kept to work, a-hopin’ ‘twould be better, 

But the water wouldn't fall a bit, but kept a-getting wetter. 


But I’m a used up man, etc 


I ‘spose if I should die, they'd take me to the Mission, 

Or else the city’d sell me to pay up my physician; 

I've tried to keep up courage, and swore I wouldn't spree it, 

And here’s my pile for five months’ work, I'd lief as not you'd see it 


For I’m a used up man, ete. 


I don’t know what to do, for all the time I’m dodging, 

To hunt up grub enough to eat, and find a decent lodging; 

I can’t get any liquor, and no one seems to meet me, 

Who'll take me by the collar now, and kindly ask to treat me! 
For I'm a used up man, ete. 


Air: “Dandy Jim of Caroline.” 
There's no respect for youth or age 
On board of a California stage; 
But pull and haul about the seats 
As bed-bugs do among the sheets. 


CHorvus. 
They started as a thieving line 
In eighteen hundred forty-nine; 
All “opposition” they defy, 
So the people must “root hog or die.” 
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You're crowded in with Chinamen, 

As fattening hogs are in a pen; 

And what will more a man provoke 

Is musty plug tobacco smoke. 
Chorus. 


The ladies are compelled to sit 

With dresses in tobacco spit; 

The gentlemen don’t seem to care, 

But talk on politics and swear. 
Chorus. 





The dust is deep in summer time, 

The mountains very hard to climb; 

And drivers often stop and yell, 

“Get out, all hands and push—up hill!” 
Chorus. 


The drivers, when they feel inclined, 

Will have you walking on behind, 

And on your shoulders lug a pole, 

To help them through some muddy hole 
Chorus. 
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They promise, when your fare you pay, 

You'll have to walk but half the way;” 

Then add, aside, with cunning laugh, 

“You'll push and pull the other half!” 
Chorus. 


THE HAPPY MINER. 


Air: “I Get in a Weaving Way.” 


I'm a happy miner, I love to sing and dance; 

I wonder what my love would say if she could see my pants, 
With canvas patches on the knees and one upon the stern; 
I'll wear them while I’m digging here and home when I return. 





CHORUS. 


So I get in a jovial way, I spend my money free, 


And I've got plenty; will you drink lager beer with me? 


She writes about her poodle dog, but never thinks to say, 

“O, do come home, my honey dear, I’m pining all away.” 

I'll write her half a letter, then give the ink a tip; 

If that don’t bring her to her milk, I'll coolly “let her rip.” 
Chorus. 


Chey wish to know if I can cook, and what I have to eat, 

And tell me should I take a cold be sure to soak my feet; 

But when they talk of cooking, I’m mighty hard to beat— 

I've made ten thousand loaves of bread that the d—I couldn't eat. 
Chorus. 
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I like a lazy partner, so I can take my ease, 

Lay down and talk of going home, as happy as you please; 

Without a thing to eat or drink, away from care and grief, 

I'm fat and saucy, ragged, too, and tough as Spanish beef. 
Chorus. 


No matter whether rich or poor, I'm happy as a clam, 

I wish my friends at home could look and see me as I am, 

With woolen shirt and rubber boots, in mud up to my knees, 

And lice as large as Chili beans fighting with the fleas. 
Chorus. 


I'll mine for half an ounce a day, perhaps a little less; 
But when it comes to China pay I cannot stand the press; 
Like thousands there, I'll make a pile, if I make one at all, 
About the time the allied forces take Sebastopol 

Chorus. 


\ RIPPING TRIP. 

Air: “Pop Goes the Weasel.” 
You go aboard of a leaky boat 
And sail from San Francicso; 
You've got to pump to keep her afloat, 
You have that, by jingo. 
The engine soon begins to squeak, 
But nary think to oil her; 
Impossible to stop the leak— 
Rip goes the boiler! 


The captain on the promenade, 
Looking very savage; 

Steward and the cabin maid 
lighting ‘bout the cabbage. 
All about the cabin floor 
Passengers lie sea-sick, 
Steamer’s bound to go ashore- 


Rip goes the physic! 


“Pork and beans” they can’t afford 
To second cabin passengers ; 
The cook has tumbled overboard 
With forty pounds of “sassengers;” 
The engineer, a little tight, 
Bragging on the Mail Line, 
Finally gets into a fight— 
Rip goes the engine! 
SWEET BETSEY FROM PIKE. 
Air: “Villikins and His Dinah.” 


Oh, don’t you remember sweet Betsey from Pike, 
Who crossed the big mountains with her love, lke, 
With two yokes of cattle, a large yellow dog, 
A tall Shanghai rooster and one spotted hog? 
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CHoRUS. 
ooral lal looral lal looral la la, 
Tooral lal looral, ete. 


One evening quite early they camped on the Platte, 

"Twas near by the road on a green shady flat, 

Where Betsey, sore-footed, lay down to repose— 

With wonder Ike gazed on that Pike County rose 
Chorus. 


Their wagon broke down with a terrible crash, 

And out on the prairie rolled all kinds of trash; 

\ few little baby clothes, done up with care 

"Twas rather suspicious, though all on the square 
Chorus. 





lhe Shanghai ran off, and their cattle all died; 

That morning the last piece of bacon was fried. 

Poor Ike was discouraged, and Betsey got mad, 

The dog dropped his tail and looked wondrously sad. 
Chorus. 


They stopped at Salt Lake to inquire the way, 

When Brigham declared that sweet Betsey should stay; 

But Betsey got frightened and ran like a deer, 

While Brigham stood pawing the ground like a steer. 
Chorus. 


hey soon reached the desert, where Betsey gave out, 

And down in the sand she lay rolling about; 

While Ike, half distracted, looked on with surprise, 

Saying, “Betsey, get up, you'll get sand in your eyes.” 
Chorus. 
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Sweet Betsey got up in a great deal of pain, 

Declared she'd go back to Pike County again; 

But Ike gave a sigs, and they fondly embraced, 

And they traveled along with his arm ‘round her waist 
Chorus. 


They suddenly stopped on a very high hill, 

With wonder looked down upon old Placerville. 

Ike sighed when he said, as he cast his eyes down, 

“Sweet Betsey, my darling, we've got to Hangtown.” 
Chorus. 





Long Ike and Sweet Betsey attended a dance; 
Ike wore a pair of his Pike County pants; 
Sweet Betsey was covered with ribbons and rings; 
Says Ike, “You're an angel, but where are your wings ?” 

Chorus. 


Vg te te 
ete 





A miner said, “Betsey, will you dance with me?” 
“I will, that, old hoss, if you don’t make too free; 
But don’t dance me hard; do you want to know why? 
Dog on you-I’m chock full of alkali!” 

Chorus. 


This Pike County couple got married, of course, 

And Ike became jealous—obtained a divorce; 

Sweet Betsey, well satisfied, said with a snort, 

“Good-bye, you big lummux, I’m glad you've backed out!” 
Chorus. 





THE SHADY OLD CAMP. - 
Air: “Ben Bolt.” 
Oh, don’t you remember the shady old camp, 
That stood by the side of the brook, 
Where we lay on the ground after many a tramp, 
And the fire-place where we used to cook? 
The shady old camp has gone to decay, 
And the ham-bone has dropped from the pin; 
The roof and the door both have rotted away, 
And the chimney has all tumbled in. 
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The roof and the door both have rotted away, 
And the chimney has all tumbled in. 


Qh, don’t you remember the cool summer breeze, 
So welcome in June and July, 
And the table that stood ‘neath the shady oak trees 
At the foot of the mountain so high? 
‘The table is standing as when we were there, 
Though not as we often have seen, 
l‘or bushes have grown o’er the ground, then so bare, 
And miners have worked our ravine! 


For bushes have grown o’er the ground, then so bare, 
And miners have worked our ravine! 


Oh, don’t you remember the mountains of snow, 
In sight from the camp all the year, 
And the valleys so green, where the wild flowers grow, 
And where we went hunting the deer? 
The cool little brook, where we used to drink, 
Will always be running the same 
As when we were talking of home on the brink, 
Or cursing the day that we came. 


As when we were talking of home on the brink, 
Or cursing the day that we came. 


Oh, don’t you remember the well-beaten trail 
That led from the camp to the spring, 
And the potpies we made of the squirrel and quail, 


? 


And the evenings when we used to sing! 

The trail and the spring, we shall see them no more, 
Though never forget till we die; 

The shady old camp, with the ground for a floor, 
Forever, we bid thee good-bye! 

The shady old camp, with the ground for a floor, 
Forever, we bid thee good-bye! 











SCHOOL DAYS AND OTHER DAYS ON 
THE HASSAYAMPA 
By LAURA TILDEN KENT. 


IF YOU have ever boarded a Santa Fé train in Los An- 


geles and traveled eastward through Arizona, you have 
been newly impressed with your old ideas of what 
is typical of the territory. You have baked in the air 
of the desert. You have gazed curiously from the car 





windows—only to see stretches on stretches of sand, browned, as 
you have decided, by the oven-heat of that merciless, blue, sun- 
steeped sky. 

At the Needles you have been surrounded by a dirty, chattering 
swarm of Indian women, all urging you to buy gaudy bead-chains 
or hideous, thirsty-mouthed clay figures. As the train went on, 
you have seen an occasional squalid hut, its more squalid occupants 
all thronging to the doorway to watch the cars go by. Sometimes, 
far off, you have had a glimpse of a Mexican herder in a brilliant 
red shirt—any other color would seem out of place in this brilliant, 
quivering atmosphere—winding slowly along some _half-green 
creek bottom after his little drove. 

This is Arizona. It is all like this, of course. 

But suppose you change cars at Ash Fork—what an Abomination 
of Desolation Ash Fork was before the new Harvey House was 
built! That seems to bring some relief to eyes weary of the 
low wooden saloons and Chinese restaurants. Change here, and go 
on to Prescott. Before you reach this town, the landscape changes. 
You pass through a rocky, broken country and finally arrive at 
a little city rather airily placed in an undulating plain between 
low mountains dotted with pines. The air, invigorating even in the 
heat of the desert, has here a peculiarly bracing quality. 

But leave the town. Drive southward along a winding road that 
mounts up and up into mountains ever higher and greener. Off to 
your right you may see far reaches of mountains, blue hill and 
fair valley where sun and shade are mingled. 

At last you come to the Headwaters of the Hassayampa (pro- 
nounced Hassayamp by all old timers) and to the Camp and the 
camps! 

If you had lived here during the last fifteen years or more, a 
motley collection of people would have passed before you—old 
timers, always here; mining men, new to the country and the busi- 
ness; ranchers, on a small scale—everything is done on a small 
scale here; Mexican woodchoppers and owners of pack-trains; a 
few women, some ignorant, some quite the reverse; now and then 
a traveled, cultured man, here for no reason that you could dis- 


cover. The procession is a varied one. 
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Here lived children, too, and here they went to school. Their 
lives were strangely like the lives of other children, perhaps—but 
that, in certain particulars, they were so different! 


I 
THE FIRST DAY. 

The Thornes had company that afternoon. It would have been 
a treat, too, except that Old Mr. Deakon, the caller, had buried him- 
self in “The Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant” almost as soon as 
he had discovered that Mr. Thorne was “at the mine” and not 
expected back for at least an hour. 

As it was, Old Mr. Deakon’s society was not interesting. Mrs. 
Thorne, who was not a talkative woman, was beginning to feel 
that the silence was oppressive, and yet she disliked to disturb the 
reader even to say little nothings to Baby Dot who played on the 
floor nearby. Johnny Thorne had become disgusted with the vis- 
itor and had gone outdoors to play, where he was lonely without 
Isabel—who had a great interest in the conversations of her elders 
and who hoped that perhaps Old Mr. Deakon would presently put 
his book aside and talk with her mother. She waited, consequently, 
and inwardly fretted at Old Mr. Deakon’s silence,—for Isabel's 
instincts were distinctly social. Baby Dot and the visitor were 
the only perfectly contented creatures around. 

After a very long time, as Isabel thought, Old Mr. Deakon put 
the Personal Memoirs back into the home-made bookcase. Then 
he sighed and looked meditatively out of the open door. At last 
he turned to Mrs. Thorne: 

“TI hear, over't The Camp, that the school is going to start up 
early this year. They're going to have the same teacher they had 
last year—Eastern woman, you know. Widow—I can't seem to 
recollect- 

“Mrs. Dean?” suggested Mrs. Thorne. 

“Yes! Yes, that’s it. I s’pose you'll send Isabel and Johnny 
this time?” 

Isabel observed that her mother stirred uneasily, even while she 
answered with decision that she didn’t think so. 

‘It’s too far for such little people to walk—especially when they 
must go alone.” And she added, “I teach them myself, here at 
home, you know.” 

“Well, that ain't the same. It ain't the same at all,” contended 
Mr. Deakon. “They ought to be with other children. Competition, 
you know. Competition’s the thing! Now, Isabel here is getting 
to be quite a girl.” 

Here Mr. Deakon stared rather disagreeably at Isabel. 


“What reader air you in?” 
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“I’ve read the Second through twice,” Isabel answered promptly. 

“Hum!” Isabel saw with delight that Old Mr. Deakon was quite 
taken aback by this information. He had hardly supposed that she 
had finished the First Reader. Still he was not to be downed 
in an argument. 

“Well, you’d ought to—you’d ought to!” he replied. “Let's 
see, now. You must be nine or ten by now—.” 

“Seven,” said Isabel’s mother. 

‘’Most eight,” said Isabel. 

Old Mr. Deakon looked in astonishment from one to the other. 

“Well, now!” he said finally. “Isabel’s old for her age! Kind 
o big, too, I guess. Stand up, Isabel!” 

Isabel stood. 

“I don’t know, neither,”"—Old Mr. Deakon’s language was 
slightly Shakespearean at times—“I don’t know. But I always 
judged you was older. I presume likely it makes her older livin’ 
with grown folks all the time,’ Mr. Deakon went on with re- 
newed alacrity to Isabel's mother. “She'd ought to be with other 
children more. And then, most like, if she can read pretty good 
for her age, she can’t cipher.” 

“Yes! I teach her arithmetic, too,” insisted Mrs. Thorne. “You 
know I taught school—.” 

“Oh! yes, yes!” Mr. Deakon returned. “Likely, likely! But | 
believe in children goin’ to school. Competition, now! That's a 
needcessity. If she was with other children, she'd learn faster yet!’ 

“Well, she wants to go,” Mrs. Thorne half sighed. “But I’m 
not sure that I’d want her to get on any faster than she does now 
She reads almost too much for a child of her age, as it is.” 

“Get her with other children!” Old Mr. Deakon’s voice grew 
quite triumphant. “Get her with other children and she won't have 
time to read too much fer her good. Now I know—. Why, here 
comes Mr. Thorne, now!” 

Mr. Deakon grabbed up his hat from the floor and walked away 
to meet Isabel's father. And Isabel, who knew that the conver- 
sation would be of ore and assays and mill-runs, let the guest 
go alone while she turned to her mother to repeat all of Old Mr. 
Deakon’s arguments in favor of school with some additions and 
improvements of her own. 

In a few weeks The Teacher arrived at The Camp and she soon 
visited Isabel’s mother, saying that she had heard that Mrs. Thorne 
did not intend to send the children to school. She said that she 
thought the children would enjoy going to school, that the Camp 
far nicer than she had expected to 





children were nice children 


find in such a place—and that it would be good for Isabel and 
Johnny to be with other children! 
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When she was gone, Isabel repeated her arguments just as she 
had repeated Old Mrs. Deakon’s before, and, as in the other case, 
she added improvements of her own. She had persuaded Johnny 
that school was a most amusing place and he was ready now to 
“help tease Mama.” It is not surprising that Mrs. Thorne finally 
yielded, and that Mr. Thorne was likewise talked over. 

It was a cold morning in early April when Isabel and Johnny 
first set out to The Camp to begin their lives anew. Perhaps it 
would not have occurred to them to express it in exactly that way, 
but Isabel, at least, felt what was about to happen to them. She 
thirsted to be away, and she wanted to set out long before the 
hour, though that must be early because of the walk of more than 
a mile. 

Then, when it was really time to go, Mrs. Thorne feared that it 
might rain, and tried to persuade the children to stay at home! 
But they went. How could they bear to be disappointed now, after 
looking forward so long to School as the Thing Desirable? 

There: was first a long hill to climb. The trail led up over rocks 
and through bushes to an old wood-road. Part way up there was 
an old juniper tree, and there Isabel and Johnny that first morn- 
ing, instituted the custom of resting beneath its branches, though 
there was then no sun and consequently no possibility of seeking 
shade. 

Isabel had a new and beautiful Third Reader under her arm 
and she spent the time of rest in looking admiringly at its bright 
cover and clean pages. She had already perused the stories which 
looked most interesting. 

“Ain't you glad we're going to school?” She put the question to 
Johnny with a little wriggle of delight. 

“Not much,” Johnny was beginning to tremble at the ordeal 
before him. 

Isabel's heart gave a sympathetic little quiver, but she wouldn't 
have admitted it to herself, much less to Johnny. 

“Don’t you be afraid! The Teacher won't hurt you.” 

“It—it looks like it’s goin’ to rain,” poor Johnny went on. “We 
better go back. Mama’d hate to have us get wet.” 

“"T won't rain “fore we get there—if we hurry. We'll see Freddie 
today, won't we?” This last was a wily speech, for Freddie was 
a boy who came over from The Camp, occasionally, to visit Johnny, 
and he was Johnny’s very best friend. 

And as Isabel rose promptly and led the way up the steep trail, 
Johnny found himself following her as before. His sister felt that, 
as long as she could keep Johnny in active motion, she was safe 
from any more hints of rebellion on his part. If she gave the 
small boy something to think of, he wouldn’t have time to imagine 
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the Teacher an ogre, nor to be afraid of: meeting many strange 
children. If they stopped often to rest, on the other hand, he would 
doubtless presently be insisting on going back. So she scrambled 
on up the hill, panting but resolute. 

Then came the easier road, and then—The Camp! 

Here Isabel, in spite of being “almost eight,” began to be a 
little scared herself. She had the delightful sensation that doubtless 
came to the knights of old who so often slew dragons, but who 
must have thrilled with feelings of suspense as they approached 
the lairs of their pray. The Thornes had been for more than two 
years in these Arizona mountains, and during the larger part of 
that time they had lived where they lived now, more than a mile 
from The Camp and as much as a mile from neighbors. What 
child of eight would not have felt a little frightened as she walked 
through the length of The Camp (a city to Isabel, with its dozen or 
two houses) and on to the school house at the other end? 

At the door she hesitated. Her feelings of suspense were no 
longer delightful. Her heart was beating very fast indeed. It 
was only Johnny's voice that encouraged her to proceed—not that 
Johnny’s words were encouraging in themselves, to be sure! 

“Let's—let’s—go back!” quavered the small boy. He was barely 
six. How could he be expected to be very brave? Isabel was 
accustomed to being brave for them both. 

“No, Sir!” She took a good grip on herself and pushed the 
door open. 

The teacher saw the children hesitating once more as the door 
swung inward, and hastened to meet and welcome them. That 
made things easy, for even when she left them it was only to ring 
the little bell, and then came the pleasant confusion of having seats 
assigned and the still pleasanter excitement of the roll-call, during 
which one could find out the name as well as the age of every 
last pupil in the school! 

Isabel listened and gathered several facts. There were, perhaps, 
fifteen or twenty children in the school, and these were, on an 
average, of about Isabel’s own age. However, there were four who 
were older than she. Two of these were nine, one was ten and 
one, a girl called Jennie, was even eleven! A cloud passed over 
[sabel’s smiling sky. There would be children ahead of her! She 
had become so used to her position of leadership as oldest child 
in the Thorne family that she greatly disliked the idea of taking a 
place second to anybody. And here was a girl—. Now, let’s see. 
If she should read her Third Reader through when she was eight. 
and finish the Fourth when she was nine, and the Fifth when she 
was ten, she would have the Sixth when she was eleven! Horrors! 
this Jennie must be in the Sixth Reader, if Isabel had counted 
straight! She counted again on her fingers—Third—eight, Fourth 
—nine—. Yes! Jennie must be in the Sixth Reader, at least. And 
if she were smarter than Isabel—! 
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Isabel felt suddenly that she was a very small girl. She had not 
been used to the feeling, and she did not like it. 

It was a revelation to have the Third Reader class called and 
to find every /ast one of those bigger children in it—and to find 
that she could read better than any of the rest! It came over 
Isabel with a kind of blissful shock that Mama had been right after 
all. She hadn’t gotten behind by being out of school! -Mr. Deakon 
—Old Mr. Deakon, who had seemed so wise—was mistaken here, 
at any rate. 

Isabel was with those larger children in all the classes, until it 
came to Geography. Then the teacher came to her and asked her 
whether she knew her mother’s opinion as to her taking that 


subject. 
“You're rather little for it, maybe, and yet, I’d like to have you 
with the rest of the class—. Let—me—see!” The teacher hesitated 


and hesitated. Isabel waited anxiously and hoped and hoped that 
she was going to study that thing with the long name. And then 
the teacher said: 

“Well, you needn’t come into the class today. I'll ask your 
mother’s advice before we do anything about it.” And she went 
away, smiling sweetly at Isabel who smiled back but feebly. 

But Isabel listened. She discovered what geography is. And 
then she listened still. She answered the questions that the teacher 
asked the class. 

“What shape is the Earth?” said the teacher, and “Round!” said 
Isabel’s thought very eagerly. Hadn’t Mama taught her that? 

“Which is there more of, land or water?” 

“Land!” Isabel said eagerly within herself. (Hadn't she noticed 
that for herself? Weren’t there tiny streams and ever so much 
land between? Of course, there was the Atlantic Ocean that Mama 
had seen when she was a little girl in Boston and Massachusetts, 
but—. ) 

So thought the boy who answered the question, too, but the 
teacher said “No!” And she showed the class a globe—a picture of 
the round earth—and told them how the blue places were all water. 
Isabel felt ashamed, as if she had answered that question out loud 
so that folks could hear her, and she had to find a balm for her 
feelings in catching Johnny on the same point as they were going 
home. 

“Did you notice, in the G’ography class today, when Mrs. Dean 
asked if there’s more land or water?” 

“No,” said Johnny. 

“J did,” returned Isabel. “Which do you think there’s most of ?” 

“Land!” 

“No, Sir! Water!” Isabel was triumphant. Then she deigned 
to explain. 

“Tt looks, here, like there’s more land, but there ain’t. We just 
live in a kind of landy place.” 

Wearily but happily they made the homeward journey. They 
had learned so much. 

“Ain’t you glad I made Mama let us go to school ?” Isabel exulted. 

“Pretty,” said Johnny. 

Maxton, Arizona. 





[To be continued. ] 
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AUNT BARBARA GOES BACK EAST 

By FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 
UNT BARBARA came West under protest. Uncle 
Peter by no means insisted upon her coming, but she 
gloried in being a martyr to her husband’s roving dis- 
position. It had never been her way to allow him to 





go alone to a county fair. 

“Suppose you stay and look after the property, Barby,” remon- 
strated Uncle Peter, after he had positively rented the farm for an 
indefinite period to his son Isaac. “Suppose now you do that while 
I take a run out to Californy alone. I'd like to see the lay o’ the 
land—and then, John’s folks ain’t had a glimpse of me for twenty 
year. It’s a long trip, and—” 

“If you will go, I go with you,” interrupted Aunt Barbara. “But 
I'll tell you now, as I’ve said before, ‘A rolling stone gathers no 
moss,’ and Michigan’s good enough for me. I should think that 
earthquake in San Francisco would satisfy any man of sense!” 

“T ain’t a-going to shovel snow this winter!” declared Uncle 
Peter, and that settled the matter. He and Aunt Barbara packed 
their trunks and said farewell to weeping relatives. Aunt Bar- 
bara mopped her eyes with a damp handkerchief most of the time 
for two days out of Chicago. What if little Jimmy Turner had 
the croup while she was away! What if Grandfather had an at- 
tack of rheumatism! Suppose pneumonia should finally claim 
Cousin Matthew! Would Sister Mary’s children remember to put 
on their rubbers and to bundle up properly? Would son Isaac be 
reckless as ever about driving to town in the worst storms of the 


season ? 
There was enough to worry about and numerous reasons for 


regret as the Overland swept Aunt Barbara farther and farther 
from the bosom of her family. 

At the same time, there were diversions on board the tourist 
sleeper. Something happened constantly day and night to keep 
Uncle Peter from dwelling on his escape from snowstorms. A 
family of seven children, in possession of their parents, asked the 
customary questions and behaved actively during the entire jour- 
ney. Aunt Barbara suggested spanking; but the children were 
not her relatives. They showed an appreciation of trying positions 
that irritated the good woman. 

Once Aunt Barbara sent Uncle Peter to buy a pie at a railway 


eating house. 
“What kind of a pie is it?” she asked when Uncle Peter re- 


turned and placed the pie in a seat. 
“T dunno,” was the answer, as Uncle Peter crossed the aisle to 


look through an opposite window. 
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The train was standing still, and seven children easily heard 
Aunt Barbara express her opinion of a man who would purchase 
a pie without knowing what was between its two crusts. When the 
Overland pulled out of the station, Uncle Peter returned to his 
seat, and, forgetting the pie, sat down on it. He afterward blamed 
Aunt Barbara for allowing him to do such a thing. His suit was 
light gray. The pie was huckleberry, as the children immediately 
learned. 

That was one of several incidents that embittered Aunt Barbara’s 
mind against the State of California. Uncle Peter would have it 
that she was unreasonable. ‘ 

From the beginning Aunt Barbara was disappointed in the 
climate. She arrived in November, and was disgusted because it 
rained the next day. In fact, Aunt Barbara's attitude toward the 
rain alienated the affections of John’s folks. John, Uncle Peter’s 
favorite nephew, owned a big ranch in the San Bernardino valley. 
He was prejudiced in favor of winter showers. 

“Your Aunt Barby has clean forgot her geog’fy idee of the rainy 
season,” chuckled Uncle Peter. “Now, I remember when I was a 
little shaver, I thought it rained day and night for six months 
and no let up.” 

“Our winter rains are about as frequent as summer rains back 
East,” observed Nephew John, “only, less exciting.” 

“T’d like to know what you mean by less exciting?” demanded 
Aunt Barbara. 

“Oh, I only referred to thunder and lightning,” was the reply. 
“We never have to worry about our barns here when we see a 
storm coming. Your barn has been struck by lightning twice, hasn’t 
it, Uncle Peter?” 

“Three times—never was burned to the ground but once.” 

“Thunder storms clear the atmosphere,” sniffed Aunt Barbara. 

“Tornadoes clear things out some, too,” muttered Uncle Peter. 
“A hailstorm ruined our wheat crop last season.” 

A year slipped away. Uncle Peter became more delighted with 
the climate of Southern California with each passing month, and 
more distressed because Aunt Barbara refused to consider the sale 
of their old home. 

“T wouldn't live here for anything!” Aunt Barbara insisted. “Eat 
dust all summer and wade up to your knees in mud the rest of the 
year. I haven't seen a vegetable in California fit to eat, and the 
fruit has no flavor. Sweet corn is always wormy. Strawberries 
don’t taste any more like Michigan strawberries than mud tastes 
like bananas. Neither can your potatoes compare with the potatoes 
we raise at home. I get so riled I don’t know what to do because 
every man, woman and child you meet is eternally bragging about 
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California. The newspapers, too, are forever patting themselves 
on the back. Now, what would we think if the Detroit Free Press 
should begin wasting every other column boasting about Michigan 
climate and Michigan weather? What would we think of the editor 
if he should write a piece every day about Michigan being the only 
place for a man to live?” 

“We'd think he lied,” grumbled Uncle Peter. “That’s what we’d 
think.” 

“You’re getting irritable, my dear, “observed Aunt Barbara.” 
Too much sunshine is getting on your nerves. This is no country 
for white men. I’ve been told that when the Spanish missionaries 
came here they found only naked savages, and you'll relapse into 
one if you stay here much longer.” 

Uncle Peter sighed. Whenever Aunt Barbara started on a tirade 
against the Southwest, he could scarcely shake off the impression 
that she was thrusting into his hands the old familiar snow-shovel. 
The sight of that shovel stowed away in the attic between seasons 
used to give him chills in haying time on the farm—so much Uncle 
Peter hated severe winter weather. Yet he loved Aunt Barbara; 
and if she insisted on living in Michigan, it was clearly his fate 
to shovel snow while he lived, and be buried beneath it when he 
died. No use opposing the inevitable. 

It happened early in March that Uncle Peter was in the Imperial 
Valley with Nephew John when a telegram was received by Aunt 
Barbara that caused her to pack her trunk hastily. Grandfather 
had been taken ill with rheumatic fever. He might not live a week. 

John’s wife was not ordinarily a hard-hearted woman; but she 
welcomed Grandfather’s illness as a special dispensation in Uncle 
Peter’s favor. Aunt Barbara must leave on the next Overland for 
the East, and Uncle Peter would be left to enjoy California with- 
out a reproachful word. It would be safe for him to mention sun- 
sets and bright stars without being assured that Michigan could 
produce finer. Aunt Barbara would have it that Michigan could 
outdo anything ever attempted in Southern California, from the 
size of the biggest pumpkin at the county fair to the destruction 
of forest timber. 

John’s wife enjoyed helping Aunt Barbara pack her trunk. She 
saw that trunk depart on the Overland and Aunt Barbara on the 
same train, with the feeling of American revolutionists when the 
British marched out of Boston. 

“Poor Barby!” sympathized Uncle Peter on his return from the 
Imperial Valley. “She was just a leetle mite homesick. Never been 
away from home afore in her life to stay over night. Long as 
she suggested that I better not start back until I hear from her, 
think I'll turn in and help John pick oranges.” 
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In due time a letter arrived from Aunt Barbara. She advised 
Uncle Peter to remain at least another month in California. ‘“Grand- 
father is better,” she wrote, “but the weather is unsettled. In fact, 
it is very disagreeable; so much sleet and snow.” Aunt Barbara 
herself had taken a severe cold and it seemed foolish for Uncle 
Peter to risk an attack of pneumonia. 

“Poor Barby went home in the wrong time of year,” lamented 
Uncle Peter. 

“She went home at the right time,” agreed “John’s folks.” 

How could they know that at that very hour one little grand- 
child and half a dozen nephews and nieces were clustered around 
Aunt Barbara’s chair listening to marvelous tales of California. 
She told them that while they were keeping warm by the fire and 
looking through windows upon snow-covered fields, roses were 
blooming in Southern California—most exquisite roses. 

“In April,” said Aunt Barbara, “the air is sweet for miles and 
miles with perfume of roses.” She told them of hedges of calla 
lilies and solid walls of blooming geraniums. She described beau- 
tiful pepper trees and palms; and had to stop for breath when she 
began a description of wild flowers, trying to give the little ones an 
idea of poppy-fields in bloom. “They call it the Copa de Oro out 
there,” said she, “‘cup of gold.’ 

“And then, children,” Aunt Barbara went on, “over all is the 
most beautiful blue sky in the world; and touching the sky, snow 
capped mountains, wreathed in white clouds.” 

“Why, Auntie!” remonstrated little Jimmy Turner. “We thought 
you didn’t like California!” 

“Oh, later on,” explained Aunt Barbara, “Michigan is all right. 
Just now it is rather dreary out of doors. You see, I left Cali- 
fornia all green and blooming, with air soft and warm as a June 
morning here. I believe I had forgotten how Michigan looks in 
March. Then, probably I was homesick. I missed you children. 
Jimmy, dear, did you have the croup last winter?” 

“Did 1? I think I did! I can’t smell anything now but goose- 
grease. Mamma wouldn’t let me stick my head out of doors last 
winter. Had a horrid time. I wished I was with you and Uncle 
Peter so I could go swimming in the ocean. Bet you don’t know 
how lucky you were!” 

“Southern California would be a good place for you,” mused 
Aunt Barbara, “and for Grandfather and for Cousin Matthew.” 

In April Aunt Barbara accepted an invitation to visit relatives 
in Grand Rapids. She was just in time to experience one of the 
worst floods in the history of that city. Following the flood came 
an epidemic of typhoid fever. One of the relatives was a victim. 
During his convalescence Aunt Barbara entertained him with stories 
of California and its unparalleled climate. 

Before Aunt Barbara left Grand Rapids she was accused of be- 
ing in the employ of a Los Angeles real estate agent. 

Early in June Uncle Peter received a letter from Aunt Barbara 
advising him, for the fourth time, to postpone his return. Aunt 
Barbara happened to be in quarantine just them. One of Sister 
Mary’s children was ill with diphtheria. There were seven cases of 
the disease in the neighborhood; but in spite of strictness of the 
quarantine, Aunt Barbara would manage to mail the letter. 
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It is a strange thing, but Aunt Barbara lost patience with her 
only son one day in July. The weather was uncommonly hot. Day 
after day and night after night there was no relief from the heat 
although they were on a farm. 

“One comfort!” remarked Son Isaac, fanning himself with his 
broad straw hat. 

“T wish you’d name it,”’ his wife suggested, with a spiritless smile. 

“Well, only think what Southern California must be like, this 
minute. I suppose father is fairly sizzling!” 

“That shows you don’t know what you're talking about,” snapped 
Aunt Barbara. “Sizzling, indeed! I tell you now, he’s the only 
lucky one in this family. Sizzling! Let me tell you we were in 
Los Angeles most of the time last summer and there wasn’t one 
hot night. Not one! Well, there! I didn’t mean to be quite so 
emphatic, but some way the storms we've had here this summer 
and the fearful heat on top of it, have gone to my head.” 

That night Aunt Barbara wrote Uncle Peter that he better stay 
in California a month longer. 

Then came what the farmers called a “dry spell.” It burned 
the fields and ruined the pastures. Son Isaac fed grain to the 
cattle, and his wife made only butter enough for the family. A 
neighbor who owned the creamery in town went out of business. 

“You better stay another month,” Aunt Barbara wrote to Uncle 
Peter. 

In September it rained six weeks—at least so said little Jimmy 
Turner. At any rate, it was still raining the second week in Octo- 
ber when Aunt Barbara decided that Uncle Peter might defer his 
home-coming until time to do the spring plowing. 

“I’m coming West for the winter,” said she. “I’m going to bring 
Jimmy and Grandfather and Cousin Matthew, so perhaps you better 
rent a house. If you think best, and still wish to invest a little 
money, I don’t know as it would do any harm to buy that little 
ranch adjoining Nephew John’s. You could plant eucalyptus trees, 
as John suggested, and even if you chose to sell in the spring when 
we come home, I believe you would make a fair profit.” 

Before Uncle Peter had time to reply, a cold wave swept over 
the East. Son Isaac’s potatoes were dug and waiting to be har- 
vested. They were fine potatoes, but roasting or boiling would 
have made them more marketable than freezing. Late apples, too, 
were left on the trees one night too long. The entire crop was lost. 

“Don't step out of the house, Grandfather,” cautioned Aunt Bar- 
bara that morning, “because if you do you're sure to slip and break 
your leg. I want to get you safely to California before winter. 
Just now I’m going to drive to the telegraph office.” 

Uncle Peter’s next communication from home was the following 
telegram: 

“Name price wanted for farm. Isaac coming West to live. Our 
furniture sold at auction week from today.” 

“Has Barby lost her senses?” enquired Uncle Peter as he folded 
and unfolded the telegram. 

“I think,” ventured John’s wife, “I think, Uncle Peter, that 
Aunt Barbara has just come to her senses!” 

Los Angeles. 


’ 
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THE TRUMP 
By MELCENA BURNS DENNY. 

IG placards announced the ball. Biggs, the stage-driver, 
was weazened, middle-aged, and a coward, yet he felt 
brave enough (with Shotgun Hughes nowhere in sight) 
to try his luck inviting Flossie Hicks. So he hurried 
into the hotel dining-room. A stranger still lingered, 

a red-headed youth with picturesque pistol, straddling legs, and 

college-looking corduroys. Flossie was sugaring this young man’s 

tea, a service not exacted of its waitress by the hotel management. 

“Ahem!” coughed Biggs diplomatically. 

Flossie started, and came dutifully towards him, but with such 
indifference in her pretty looks that Biggs’s ambition faded. Some 
younger fellow would get the little belle—this stranger, maybe; or 
Shotgun. Fiossie had quarreled with Shotgun yesterday, but Flos- 
sie was a flirt. Biggs sighed, condoning the defect. 

“Corn-beef an’ cabbage,” he said, complainingly. “J know I’m 
late.” 

“Where’s Shotgun? He’s late, too.” The girl put the question 
idly. 

“Lookin’ after the express box, I guess.” 

Flossie brought his dinner, tripping along past the stranger's 
table in her high-heeled shoes, dimpled arms lifted daintily. 

“There's bullion in the box today, you bet,” boasted Biggs. “They 
never send it unless I’m drivin’. It’s plumb crazy to send Shotgun 
along as messenger. Ain't that jest advertisin’ it? Some day he'll 
fetch out a robber sure, an’ then who'll ketch the bullets—him inside 
the stage, or me outside? Shotgun’s blame reckless. I don’t call 
it brave. There ain’t any profession calls for courage an’ good 
judgment like stage drivin’ !” 

“That so?” smiled Flossie. 

“Look here, I'll prove it.” Biggs drew a roll of handbills from 
his pocket excitedly. “These here is rewards now outstandin’ for 
the apprehension and conviction of bandits. Look! ‘Lone high- 
wayman, Betton Valley stage, $500.’ ‘Black Jack, robbed the 
Granger stage last month, $500.” ‘Red Top Bill, the Arizona Bullion 
Specialist’ (there ain’t a red-headed lobster I don’t look on suspi- 
cious, Flossie) ‘$1000.’ ” 

“That's a whopper,” admitted Flossie, deeply amused. 

Biggs eyed the sheet valiantly. 

“I'd ketch him, you bet, if he tried to hold me up. I’m prepared 
‘most any day to meet a robber. Say, Flossie, how much d’ you 
spose is in the box today? Ten thousand dollars!” 

“What?” Biggs had lowered his voice impressively, and Flossie 
was forced to bend her head ; for to her appealing beauty was added 
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a dangerous charm—she was the least bit deaf. Again, as her loose 
yellow curls neared his face, he remembered the ball, and in the same 
instant he caught the stranger’s glance—interested, amused, con- 
temptuous. He jerked himself up—had he gossiped too much? 
Flossie’s pink ear waited. 

“Say, I want to take you to the ball,” he blurted. 

“Oh! I thought you were talkin’ about the box!” she laughed, 
the brown mole at the corner of her mouth twinkling out of sight 
completely. “You make another one! I guess I'll have to get a 
broom and let you men draw straws!” 

“It would take a whole broom, wouldn't it?” called the stranger. 

“What say, Mr. La Montagne?” welcomed Flossie. 

“La Montagne!” muttered Biggs in disgust. “Frog-eater!” 

But the youth with the Frenchy name was approaching eagerly. 

“Flossie, you’ve got to let me in on this. Why, I wouldn’t miss 
a ball for anything—I’d rather dance than eat. And you're the 
only girl I know.” 

“But you’re going away prospecting. Ain't that your horse sad- 
died and ready now?” 

“I know. Fortune for me this week, but fun too, by jinks. I'll 
be back, all right,” he swore. 

The stage rattled up outside. Biggs rose with dignity. 

“T’ll take my answer before you begin fixin’ straws,” he announced. 

“Cut out the straw pile,” laughed La Montagne. “I'll take you!” 

No one had noticed that Shotgun, lean, aggressive, handsome, 
had entered the room. Now he came striding forward, filling the 
place with noise. 

“T don’t care who else has invited you, young lady,” he said ve- 
hemently. “You’re going with me! Didn’t you promise to, a month 
ago? You can’t play fast and loose with me—not with me! [I'll 
give you just a minute—” he jerked out a watch. “Do you mean 
to break off everything, or are you going with me? Yes or no?” 
His devil-may-care eyes were ablaze. 

Flossie drew up, scarlet with surprise. “It’s no!” she said prompt- 
ly. “I’ve just decided to go with Mr. La Montagne.” 

“At your service,” grinned the red-headed stranger with a bow. 
“Maybe she'll give you the second dance, old man.” 

Shotgun was angrier than Biggs had ever seen him. He dropped 
his hand to his hip, then turned on his heel and started out. Biggs 
followed him. 

“Say, I'll look after your interests at the ball,” he whispered. “I 
don’t go much on red-heads.” 

Shotgun favored the stage-driver with the look one might have 
wasted on a puppy. 

“T’'ll be at that ball, Biggs, and I'll look after all my interests,” he 
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declared in a loud voice. “If I can’t, there'll be something here that 
can!” And once more his hand dropped to his pistol pocket. 
“Whee-you!” whistled La Montagne as the door slammed shut. 
“You let your pirate down pretty hard, Flossie. Handsome watch 
he timed you with!” 
“Yes,” acknowledged Flossie carelessly. “He got that for killing 


a man.” 
* a ok * * 


On the trip out, Biggs was nervous. 

There was, in truth, enough to upset him. He was a disappointed 
beau, with the bitterness in store of seeing Flossie dancing with an 
outsider—a fellow with French name and Yankee looks—doubtless 
ascamp. His love of bragging had led him to betray a trust; who 
knew but that La Montagne was Red Top Bill himself, even 
now riding to rob him of the ten thousand in the box? Moreover, 
he had been witness to a threat of murder. 

He whistled dismally as he drove. Shotgun, sitting inside, nurs- 
ing his short-barreled gun, was the only pasenger. Conversation 
was impossible. The road out of Big Horn was lonesome. To 
cheer himself, Biggs sang, in a squeaking, unreliable voice. This 
seemed to him too bold, too defiant, as if he were inviting the silent 
woods to yield up their worst, and he subsided into mute anticipa- 
tion. 

For it was Diggs’s fate never to carry a loaded box without suffer- 
ing a thousand robberies in his imagination. 

Three hours passed of toilsome climbing. One by one the bad 
turns were approached, endured, and left behind. In his dreams he 
had undergone just such strain, trembling emotions culminating al- 
ways in the nightmare shock of whizzing bullets. It came, therefore, 
with scarcely any surprise that when he turned the bluff known as 
Robbers’ Roost a masked man should be standing there covering him 
with a gun. It was his bad dream taking shape in daylight. 

“Throw down the box,” ordered the robber cheerfully. 

Biggs’s teeth began to click together. Nevertheless he grappled 
with the box and threw it down. 

“Thanks, so much. Drive on,” said the same voice gratefully. 

It seemed to be the close of the incident, and Biggs was amazed. 
He looked at the masked man wonderingly, and observed that it 
was a barley sack that covered his head, and that his feet were tied 
up in barley sacks. In his nightmares horrible things always 
happened, so that he never had time to take in details. 

“Drive on!” said the voice, more urgently. 

Biggs lashed the wheel horses, and the stage started with a lurch. 
He heard his own quaking tones urging the leaders—he was wild 
with fright now, expecting bullets in his head. Something terrible 
smote his ears—Shotgun had fired! Biggs turned around and saw 
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the messenger leap through the door of the swaying coach, and run 
back. The horses were going like mad, thank the Lord! Yet the 
echo and rumble of shots struck from cliff to cliff till it seemed to 
siggs that guns without number were being discharged—yes, ahead 
of him! Shivering in every limb he drew in and waited. 

Twenty minutes later he saw Shotgun toiling up the hill with the 
box on his back. 

“Did you kill him?” squealed the driver. 

Shotgun did not exert himself to answer. But he smiled like a 
hoy. 

“You did kill him, Shotgun ?” 

“Didn't hurt him.” Shotgun lifted the box. “Didn’t want to 
hurt him. Want to get him alive.” 

“What for?” 

“For a cur-i-os-ity!” 

“Git right up here by me,” pleaded Biggs, wriggling in his seat. 
“Keep yer gun pinted! Like as not his confederates ‘Il kill us an’ 
git it yet!” 

“Get what?” said Shotgun, pointedly. 

“That ten thousand in, bullion—/ don’t know there’s any ten 
thousand, Shotgun,” he quibbled, whiningly. “But the agent, he 
hinted it.” 

“You didn’t hint it, did you? Didn’t hint it where any stranger 
could hear, did you?” 

siggs’s eyes almost popped out of his head. Then he turned 
a sickly pallor, and shook. 

“Cold?” questioned his companion. 

“Malaria. I’ve had it for quite a spell, and havin’ to toss out 
that box brought on a chill.” 

Shotgun laughed heartily. 

The episode had acted on the taciturn messenger like wine. He 
was warmed, mellowed. Presently he began to talk, and on his own 
initiative. 

“I peppered his legs that first time. Down he squatted, but he 
didn't forget what he was there for, and he kept tight to the box. 
Robbers’ Roost is impervious to bullets, and more was fired than hit. 
We dodged about awhile, and then he took a chance and went slid- 
ing down the hill, dragging the box. I adopted the same style of 
locomotion and followed, now and then raising the dust alongside 
of him, just to let him know I was coming. So he stopped in a 
brush-pile and wheeled round. But the box, it went on! That's 
where he lost—he should have straddled it and stayed with it.” 

“Might of bucked him. That hill’s steep as a roof, ain’t it ?” 

“I had him covered when he turned, and he had me. ‘Retreat, 
citizen!’ he says. ‘Doodle-bug back up that hill!’ ‘Can’t do it,’ 
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says Il. ‘Gravity’s got me.’ So I slid past him. When I caught 
up with the box I was able to stop, all right. 

“*My name,’ says I, ‘is Shotgun Hughes. Ever hear it?’ 

“*Pleased to meet. you,’ says he. ‘I’m incognito myself today. 
Pardon me if I don’t remove my veil and hat.’ Just then an old 
pine limb reached down and lifted it for him. Lord! It lifted his 
hat right off!” 

“You seen his head?” excitedly demanded Biggs. ‘What color 
was it? Could you identify it? Could you swear to it in court?” 

“*If you've got business, I guess I can excuse you,’ continues I. 
‘Go any way you want to, which will be the way your horse is tied. 
I won't shoot if you don’t; but remember, if you shoot, I shoot 
first.’ 

‘I never shoot unless I have to,’ says he, polite. ‘Besides, I 
know your fame. Good day!’ 

“*We'll meet again, most likely,’ says I, ‘and when we meet we 
won't be strangers. Your hat is hanging on the hat-tree.’ 

“Accepting this as permission to resume it, he reached up and 
picked it off. The barley-sack veil over his face was still in place, 
and I didn’t ask him to lift it. It wasn’t necessary.” 

“You seen his head, you say?” 

“It wasn’t necessary, as I say, because we parted most polite 
anyhow. Our politeness was almost oriental, and we kept facing 
each other till the mountain was between us.—Now, Biggs, I want to 
deliver this box and catch that fellow. Wake up, and drive like 
Jehu!” 

Biggs lashed the horses, and drove as he never had before to 
Smelterville. There he followed Shotgun around like a dog while 
he delivered his box at the express-office, sent a lengthy telegram 
to Wells-Fargo, looked to his guns, and mounted the best horse he 
could hire in the town. It was then that Biggs’s curiosity broke 
once more into faltering speech. 

“Say, what was the color of his head, anyhow ?” 

Shotgun looked down mildly. 

“His head was red,” he replied. 

+ * * * * 

This was the freighted thought that was to weigh down Biggs’s 
mind during the coming week—the highwayman’s head was red! 
La Montagne—Red Top Bill of Arizona! It was awful. Flossie’s 
admirer—the fellow anyone would get a thousand dollars to appre- 
nend! Biggs dared not say a word about the red hair of his assail- 
ant, but from the inspired moment when the identity flashed across 
him, he was like one possessed of devils. The imp of gossip tor- 
mented him to tell—to enjoy the sensation—to astound Flossie— 
to bring her grateful notice to his own sagacity. The devil of ambi- 
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tion put plots in his head for catching the fugitive, schemes so wild 
that Biggs broke into cold sweats merely cogitating them. The 
fiend of guilt pointed out to him the degree of his own criminality ; 
for had it not been his own tongue that had boasted before La 
Montagne of the ten thousand? In vain he reminded himself that 
everything would end safely for him. The bullion was rescued ; La 
Montagne, with Shotgun on his heels, was as good as caught. He 
spent a most unhappy week. In the shuffle he seemed to have lost 
all chances with the girl. 

But when the night of the ball arrived, and La Montagne and 
his pursuer were still unheard from, Biggs once more offered him- 
self as escort to Flossie. 

“Like as not La Montagne’s struck a prospect an’ ain’t counted 
the days,” Biggs explained. “Or maybe he’s temporarily lost in 
the woods. I got lost once.” 

“That’s no sign Mr. La Montagne is bat-blind—or Shotgun 
either,” pouted Flossie. “They both said they’d be here!” 

“Pshaw!” deprecated Mr. Biggs, to whom indeed there seemed 
something monstrous in this speech. The girl was high-spirited, 
but did she want to promote homicide? 

“I’m going to that ball, if neither of ’em comes,” she declared, 
twirling her rings impatiently. 

“Well, git ready an’ come along with me,” urged Biggs in a 
fatherly tone, but with a clumsy feeling of encumbering the earth. 
“You don’t want to let on you’re disappointed.” 

“Disappointed!” Flossie’s color heightened. She was watching 
the window. Biggs heard someone dismount and cross the porch. 
The dining-room door opened. 

“Hello! Did you think I wasn’t coming?” cried a jolly voice. 

It was La Montagne! 

Around Biggs the long dining-room, with its empty chairs and 
oil-cloth-covered tables, whirled giddily. He was steadied at last 
by the observation that neither Flossie nor her companion took note 
of him. 

“You look like you’d done some work,” smiled the girl. “What 
luck ?” 

“Rotten! But I’m back for the ball. Look at these boots!” They 
were scuffed to a pulp. “Look at this coat!” It was split as if 
branches had caught at the seams. “Will you go with a fellow that 
looks like this?” 

“Well!” Flossie tossed her head. “I mightn’t, if I had any 
choice. Did you hear about the stage robbery?” She began set- 
ting him a place. 

“Stage robbery? No.” 
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“You didn’t? Why, the stage was robbed the very day you 
left. Tell him about it, Mr. Biggs.” 

Biggs’s lips worked futilely. Tell La Montagne about the rob- 
bery! Tell the bandit himself, Red Top Bill of Arizona, on whose 
hip bulged handily the very weapon that had covered him, Biggs, 
but a week before! 

“Wasn't any bloodshed,” he managed to say at last. “Shotgun, 
he got rattled an’ fired. Never meant to.” 

“Shotgun—why, Shotgun is your friend, isn’t he, Flossie? The 
chap that’s a little quick about this?” La Montagne clapped his 
hand suddenly on his revolver. 

Biggs dodged. But the minx of a girl laughed heartily. 

“That’s Shotgun,” she acknowledged with the least spice of malice. 
“His guns don’t keep new long. Going to wear that nickel jewelry 
of yours tonight ?” 

“It’s my only decoration,” apologized the young man. “It’s a 
shame to offer myself to a girl in this get-up, anyway! But I guess 
I'll preserve my costume in its simple and modest entirety.” 

“You don't need to, if that’s what you mean,” she jeered, eyes 
fixed on his weapon. 

“Suppose you tell me what you mean.” 

Flossie wiped the edge of the butter dish and studied its effect. 
She smiled archly to herself. “Shotgun’s in the woods after the 
robber.” 

“He is!” La Montagne almost shouted with laughter. “You 
don’t mean it! Think he'll get him?” 

“I wouldn't like to be the man Shotgun’s after,” said Flossie 
blithely. 

“By George, I hoped he’d be here,” chuckled La Montagne, sitting 
down hungrily to his meal. 

Biggs, much shaken, made a hasty escape. 

“Hell’s poppin’,” he muttered in the hall. 

The town was beginning to fill with people, and Biggs laid low. 
The ball began. He was almost beside himself with avarice. A 
thousand dollars for that rascal red-head! With a thousand dollars 
he could pay off the debt on his business, and retire from the perils 
of driving. A thousand dollars would go a long way towards win- 
ning Flossie. Shotgun would have had her long ago if he had had 
only half Biggs’s assets. The girl was no fool. A thousand dollars 
just to get that free-and-easy outlaw in a corner, and get his weapon 
away from him— But the goose-flesh rose all over Biggs’s body. 
How? There was the sticking-point ; how? 

In a corner of the ball-room he brooded, watching Flossie whirl 
by, all smiles. Jealousy helped him to a wonderful solution. 

The hall was built strongly, with high, small, inaccessible windows, 
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and only the one door. With a mute, appealing glance at Flossie, 
who was flirting with La Montagne as only one woman in a thousand 
could, Biggs hurried to the stage office, which was also the tele- 
phone office in Big Horn. Manipulating the switches himself, by 
the aid of a candle, he called up Smelterville. 

“Give me the sheriff's house,” he directed. 

The sheriff's wife answered. The sheriff had just stepped out. 

“Tell him to ride to Big Horn as fast as he can. I’ve got the 
stage-robber captured!” 

“The stage-robber? Who is this, please?” 

“It’s Biggs, the stage-driver. Tell him I’ve got him hard an’ 
fast—” 

“T don’t understand. Isn’t there some mis—” 

“No, there ain’t no mistake,” almost shrieked Biggs, “‘an’ you 
don’t have to understand! All you’ve got to do is to tell the sheriff 
to come lickity-scoot, fast as he can, an’ not waste a minute on the 
way, for I can’t agree to hold the fellow more’n six hours at most. 
Get all I say?” 

“Yes. But—” 

“Then tell him,” commanded Biggs, and hung up sharply. 

This done, he hurried back to his prisoner. He took up his 
position at the door, a silent jailer, alert and watchful. 

Flossie could not have controlled the situation with more cunning 
if she had been his acknowledged confederate. The first part of the 
evening she flirted ruthlessly. Then her mood grew more subtle, more 
confidential. She declined dances, and sat with La Montagne, talk- 
ing to him demurely with her big, child-like eyes fastened on his 
face. Biggs even observed that once she let him hold her hand. 
Flossie could do such things and still keep her infatuated companion 
in suspense. 

All this was highly satisfactory. Yet as midnight approached 
Biggs found himself growing very nervous. He began to walk up 
and down outside the door, his hearing strained to catch distant 
hoof beats. The sheriff should be coming. 

At last—rap-a-ty, rap-a-ty—it was some horseman, anyway. Over 
the rotten bridge the gallop came on unbroken, in defiance of the 
warning to all citizens to ride slow. Without doubt it was the 
sheriff ! 

Straight up to the lighted hall came the rider, a big figure sitting 
tense in the saddle. Biggs scuttled out into the moonlight. 

“I’m Biggs. It’s you, ain't it?” he asked in a cautious under- 


tone. 

“T guess it is,” admitted a familiar voice; and Shotgun Hughes 
lowered himself to the ground. 

Here was a pretty how-do-you-do! But he’d rather trust the job to 
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Shotgun than to the sheriff anyway. It would be only fair to give 
Shotgun half the profits if he would perform the actual capture 
of La Montagne. 

[f that young man looked bad in his damaged clothes, Shotgun 
looked worse. He was streaked with horse-sweat, splashed with 
mud, and his chin was covered with a week’s growth of black beard. 
His eyes, moreover, were mere black gleams in his head. ‘Fine 
night!" he observed genially. 

Biggs clutched his handbill for courage, and followed at his heels. 

It chanced to be an intermission between dances, and with Shot- 
gun's entrance a silence fell. The sense of danger deepened in 
Biggs’s bosom. Flossie and her partner sat at the farthest corner 
of the room, and across all that empty, unprotected space Biggs had 
to pass if he walked with Shotgun. Shotgun strode rapidly, with 
jangling spurs. Biggs took perhaps ten steps; then he dropped 
ignominiously back to the side of the room, among the women. 
Flossie was perhaps the last to see the situation. 

“Why, here’s Shotgun,” she cried, springing up. 

“Shotgun !” echoed her companion, who was, of course, La Mon- 
tagne. 

The girl gave a mocking little laugh. 

“Sure. Didn’t you both agree to be here?” 

La Montagne had risen when she did. He transferred her span- 
gled fan from his right hand to his left. 

“Something was said about it,” he smiled. 

Shotgun dropped his hand to his pocket. With incredible swift- 
ness La Montagne followed the motion. There was the flash of 
the thing Shotgun had reached for, an answering flash from La 
Montagne—then Flossie threw her arms around Shotgun’s neck. 

“You old fraud, I thought you was going to shoot!” she giggled. 

A slow, dumfounded grin overspread La Montagne’s face. He 
put up his weapon sheepishly. 

“So did I,” he acknowledged. “So diamonds are trumps in this 
game!” 

“It’s what I’ve been aiming to play some time,” admitted Shot- 
gun. 

Flossie’s eyes were almost popping out of her head. Shotgun 
turned her in his arms so that she could better regard the thing that 
gleamed. It was not a revolver, but a solitaire, that flashed with a 
hundred lights. 

“My, what a swell sparkler!” she gasped. ‘Where did you get 
it? 

Shotgun smiled happily. 

“You see, | didn’t want another gold watch for saving the com- 
pany that ten thousand, so I just telegraphed ’em that if they thought 
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I ought to have a reward-of-merit card or anything, to just send 
along a diamond ring. Notice how they sent it? Lady’s size. I 
told ‘em to.” 

“You didn’t either,” expostulated Flossie, crimson with blushes. 
“Did you, sure?” 

“Sure thing. It came valued at a hundred and fifty.” 

“Tt did? Oh my!” She sank deeper into his arms. 

“Like it, Flossie?” he said diffidently. 

She nodded her head, deeply impressed. 

“Wear it?” he suggested. 

Flossie let him slip it experimentally on one finger. A look of 
awe on the girl’s saucy face rewarded Shotgun, for the stone blazed 
on her plump finger as if it, too, had a message for her heart. 

“Keep it there?” he whispered. 

The girl closed her fingers. 

“I guess it fits. But mind—it don’t mean anything, Shotgun. 
Not till you get a cage to keep your bird in. I’m used to comforts. 
I'd take you without your flashing diamonds on me, but I won't 
take you till you can show me some kind of a house to live in.” 
Flossie softened her ultimatum with an appealing look. 

“A thousand dollars ’ll buy the best house in Big Horn!” boasted 
Shotgun blissfully. “And I’ve got that coming. Who do you think 
I turned over to the sheriff tonight? Red Top Bill of Arizona—” 

“No, you didn’t!” exclaimed Biggs wildly. “Here’s Red Top Bill 
right here, waitin’ his chance to shoot you dead! Ain’t he jest what 
the description says on the handbill? ‘Five feet ten, slim, youthful, 
hair a light red’—” 

People began to crowd around. 

Shotgun’s disturbed attention wandered to the agitated speaker, 
and he listened. Suddenly he roared with laughter. 

“Get out, Biggs!” he yelled. “You’re clean wrong! You're 
cracked. This kid will be a dead game sport when he grows up, 
but he’s no more Red Top Bill of Arizona than you are. Why, the 
bandit confessed. I made him.” 

“An’ you’re goin’ to git that whole thousand—after all I’ve risked, 
keepin’ this fellow here a prisoner ?” 

“Every cent of it, Biggs. Every cent of it, Flossie,” Shotgun 
repeated tenderly, returning in the face of everybody to his love- 
making. 

“Well, that beats me,” muttered Biggs bitterly, giving La Mon- 
tagne a look of unspeakable hate. But that young man had found 
already his consolation. 

“To think they took me and my pretty little six-shooter for a 
robber!” he rejoiced. “Thank you, Mr. Biggs! I don’t care now 
if 1 never strike a gold mine. Say, Flossie, did you think I was a 
cut-throat, too?” 

But his hopeful inquiry met with no response. 

“Oh, the mellow wedding bells! Golden bells!” he murmured, 
smiling impersonally on the two. The music started up, and he 
rushed off to find another partner. 

Seattle. 
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A WHITE SOUL 
By NETTIE MASON, 


in Southern California there is a low mound, some- 
what apart from the rest. At the head of this grave 
there is a stone on which is carved a name, “Gabriel 
Dumar.” That is all; just a name, nothing more. 

Who was Gabriel Dumar? Was he man, boy, or child? What 
was the story of his life? Was there a tragedy connected with his 
death, that nothing but a name had been carved on his head-stone? 
Or did he die long ago, when carving names and letters on stone 
was only done with infinite labor? 

Thirty years ago, in a little adobe house near the San Gabriel 
Mission, a child was born. His mother was what the Indians call 
a half-breed, and his father was a Frenchman, who had wandered 
down from the fur-trading stations in the north to the little settle- 
ment of Indians, half-breeds, and Spaniards, around the Mission. 

The boy was named Gabriel, and he grew to boyhood among the 
other children of the settlement; but there was something about 
him that was not like his playmates, something that made the 
Indians gaze at him with reverence and made them more kind to this 
child, who was not as other children. His great black eyes looked 
out at them, seeing, yet not seeing, and six years had passed before 
he would utter a word, and then he spoke but seldom, and with a 
slow utterance. His great eyes saw everything about him, but 
without seeming to see, and the Indians said: “He is afflicted of the 
Great Spirit.” 

They were somewhat in the wrong when they spoke thus, for 
Gabriel was not without a mind, without the power of thought, and 
Father Garcon, the old priest of the Mission, seemed to understand 
the strange and seemingly simple-minded boy. The good priest 
had become interested in Gabriel, and finally he had asked if he 
might take the boy to the Mission and see if he could teach him 
to think and to understand. Gabriel’s parents readily consented, 
and Father Garcon took him to live at the Mission. The boy went 
with him not unwillingly, because he had come to know the priest 
and to love him in his strange, child-like way. 

One day the priest found him watching a colony of ants that 
had made their home under the steps of the Mission doorway. 
Unseen by the boy, Father Garcon watched, and was surprised to 
see the intense interest on the face usually so expressionless. Going 
closer to the boy, he spoke: “What are you watching, Gabriel?” 

The boy looked up with a strange smile. “I am watching the 
little people, Father. Come and see. That one is carrying a dead 
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fly. Tell me about them, Father. Why do they go down that little 
hole into the ground?” 

It was the first time Gabriel had spoken about the things around 
him, the first time he had shown any desire to know more concern- 
ing the things he saw. The good priest was full of joy. He knew 
that the boy’s mind was working, slowly but surely. He explained 
to Gabriel how the tiny ants lived beneath the ground in cells and 
store-rooms, where they stored their food and reared their young. 
More than this, the priest spoke of other things, of the rivers and 
mountains and forests, for he was a great lover of nature. Taking 
the boy’s hand, he led him about the garden, calling his attention 
to the roses and vines that the priests, who had lived at the Mission, 
had planted and tended so patiently. 

Gabriel seemed to understand, and listened to the good priest’s 
talk, but his eyes seemed always to look beyond the flowers, be- 
yond the things of which Father Garcon spoke. 

As the days passed by, Father Garcon, slowly and with bound- 
less patience, taught the boy to read and to write, taught him to 
pray to the Virgin and the saints. Then, still more slowly, he 
taught him the catechism. Slowly but surely Gabriel learned 
his lessons, and what he learned he did not forget. Under the 
priest’s care, his mind slowly developed, and Father Garcon came 
to love him greatly. 

One day as the priest knelt before the altar, praying for the boy 
he loved so well, a new thought came to him. It seemed like an 
answer to his prayer. He would train Gabriel for the priesthood, 
and see if the boy’s soul was ready to begin the holy work. Ac- 
cordingly, from that day on, Father Garcon begun to teach Gabriel 
more of the work and prayers of a priest of the holy Catholic church, 
and the boy seemed interested. He studied the books that the 
priest put into his hands, and his soul grew wiser in prayer and 
hard study of the holy books. 

Gabriel was a lover of nature, and he would often wander alone 
among the woods and mustard fields. He loved to watch the 
many-colored butterflies and gay insects as they fluttered among 
the bright flowers. In course of time, he had learned the habits 
and ways of many a bird and insect. He would climb the trees and 
peep into the mocking-birds’ nests as they swung on the limbs of 
the pepper-trees, but never a thought of harm to the nests or to 
the tiny birds within came to him. 

Thus his boyhood passed, and he was growing into manhood. 
He had reached his nineteenth year with a heart and soul as pure 
and trustful as a child’s. 

One day a strange Frenchman came into the Mission settlement, 
with his wagon and team of mules. He had brought plenty of 
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whiskey with him, and on his arrival he drank freely of the liquor. 

Gabriel was walking past the man on his way to the Mission 
from a long ramble in the poppy fields. He bore a great bunch 
of the flowers in his hand, and as he passed slowly along, the French- 
man, now drunk enough to be quarrelsome, came up to him and sud- 
denly dashed the poppies to the ground, Gabriel stopped and looked 
at the drunken wretch with a great surprise on his face. Never be- 
fore had he met with such an adventure, and he had never known 
anger. 

The Frenchman gave a coarse laugh, and turning, he _ kicked 
viciously at an ugly little cur that stood in his way. His boot caught 
the dog under the ribs, and the poor beast gave a yelp and tried to 
scampér away; but the man was bound to vent his spite on some- 
thing, and following the dog he gave it another kick, which broke 
one of its hind legs, then, grabbing up a whip, he started after it 
again. 

Gabriel stood in silent astonishment, for, strange as it may seem, 
he had never seen cruelty like this before. He saw the little French- 
man snatch up the whip and start for the disabled dog, who was 
howling in pain and trying to limp away. Without a moment’s 
thought, the boy ran and stood quietly in the man’s way. Gazing at 
him with his great calm eyes, he asked: “Why do you hurt that 
dog?” 

With a curse, the man struck him across the face with the whip, 
making a red gash along his cheek and brow. With a cry like 
that of a wounded panther Gabriel sprang at the Frenchman and 
struck him to the earth. Seizing the whip, he gave the man one 
slash across his forehead, then suddenly, with a wild cry, he flung 
the whip away, and rushed toward the Mission. Near the Mission 
doorway he picked up the still whimpering cur, and carried him 
carefully in. Seeking his own little room, he laid the suffering dog 
on his bed, then he flung himself on the floor in a passion of weeping. 

A moment after, Father Garcon found him. “My son, my son!” 
cried the priest in great alarm, “what has happened to you? And 
your face! Merciful Saviour! Tell me quick!” 

Gabriel sobbed out his story as best he could, and added, “I hit 
him, Father, with the whip. Do you think I hurt him much? O 
Father, will the blessed saints forgive me?” 

Holy Virgin! What a soul! He did not think of the cruel gash 
on his own face. He thought only of the harm he had done the 
man. Father Garcon’s wrath had raged within him when Gabriel 
told him how the Frenchman struck him across the face. 

“The boy’s soul is stronger and more full of grace than mine,” 
thought the priest, and for a moment he was silent, then he said 
humbly: “My son, let us pray for the man and for ourselves.” 

That was the first and only anger that Gabriel ever knew. After- 
ward, there was always a quiet gentleness about him that made the 
Indians reverence him even more than they had in his childhood. 
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Not yet freed by the Catholic faith from their old superstitions, they 
said: “The Great Spirit is within him.” 

Gabriel had a little black horse that the Indians had given him, 
and one day, as he was riding slowly through the fields to the Mis- 
sion, he saw Father Garcon coming toward him with a great spray 
of mustard flowers in his hand. When they came near each other, 
the priest said, “See, my son, how beautiful they will look on the 
altar. Let us gather more.” 

As they begun to gather the flowers, Gabriel, looking toward the 
north, saw a cloud of dust in the distance coming toward them, 
and he knew instantly what it meant. The great herd of cattle from 
the stock-yards had escaped. Nothing could withstand that aval- 
anche of horns and hoofs. The Mission was two miles away, and 
the pony was not strong enough to carry both Father Garcon and 
Gabriel. 

The priest was busy with the flowers, and knew nothing of the 
danger that threatened them. 

“Father,” said Gabriel, with his quiet smile, “get on my pony. 
I want to see how you look on him.” 

So Father Garcon laughingly climbed on the pony’s back. In- 
stantly, Gabriel’s hand was on the bridle, and he was running along 
before the pony, urging him into a gallop, and laughing all the time 
as if it was all a joke; but the priest soon heard the thundering 
hoofs of the on-coming cattle. He gave a frightened glance behind. 
“Gabriel, Gabriel!” he cried, “stop, let me off. My son, my son!” 

For answer, Gabriel gave the pony a cutting lash with a mustard 
stalk, which sent the animal off in a frantic gallop. There was a 
thick clump of sage near Gabriel, and he crawled behind it, and 
lay patiently waiting for death. 

The priest reached the settlement in safety, and the cattle rushed 
past toward the south. In an agony of fear and grief, Father Gar- 
con called a troop of Indians and half-breeds about him and galloped 
back to the place where he had heen forced by Gabriel’s own hand 
to leave him. There, behind a clump of trampled sage, they found 
him lying, white and still. A smile of wondrous sweetness lent a 
radiance to the face; for, by a strange chance, the face was un- 
touched by the pounding hoofs, but the body was crushed and 
mangled, and the soul had fled. 

Tenderly and with many tears, the Indians bore him back to 
the Mission. All that night the body lay in state before the altar. 
All night long, candles burned at the feet and head; all night long, 
the grief-stricken priest knelt on the hard floor. “He died for me! 
He died for me!” he cried, as the morning light crept through the 
grated windows. “Santa Maria! A white soul! Let him be num- 
bered among the saints!” 

That morning, when the sun was high in the heavens, and the 
mustard fields were bright and gay with the birds and butterflies 
Gabriel had loved so well, the body was laid in a quiet spot back 
of the Mission. “His grave shall not be marked with a wooden 
board that time will soon destroy,” said Father Garcon. “It shall 
be marked with a stone, a stone that shall last for ages.” 

So the Indians brought a great slab of granite from the moun- 
tains, and Father Garcon carved, with much labor and patience, on 
the smooth face of the stone, “Gabriel Dumar.” 

Pasadena. 
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IN DON ANTONIO’S GARDEN 
By GERTRUDE B. MILLARD. 

HE men with whom he dealt punctiliously on his infre- 
quent visits to Vallecita would have laughed at the 
idea that the “Old Don” hated them, severally and 
collectively, for usurpers. His stilted Castilian court- 
esy, his voluminous cloak, and silver-trimmed som- 

brero, were a tradition of the town, pointed out with pride to the 

casual stranger as part of its inheritance from the old regime. 

Nevertheless, there had been a time when Antonio Yznaga, like 

many another native-born caballero, had hoped for California’s 

independence and its rise into a great State. And now, grown 
old, and brown, and dry, like an ancient parchment, like a parch- 
ment he still bore the marks graven upon him in his gallant youth— 
still cursed in his inmost soul the dominant alien. Too true a son 
of the soil to emigrate to old Mexico, as did so many of his neigh- 
bors, upon the formal American occupation of the ’fifties, he had 
sold all else and buried himself in his furthermost rancho. Gather- 
ing around himself a few remnants of the oldest families, here 
he had held sway for more than half a century, blocking the occas- 
ional attempt to buy into his circle with no uncertain hand; and only 





_ grudgingly acquiescent that a Spanish-American townlet had clung 


to the foot of his mountain since his declining years had made 
hundred-mile trips for sales and supplies a veritable hardship. 
Therefore it was that when Don Antonio heard that Esteban Marti- 
nez had sold Bella Vista to a “Gringo,” he sprang upon his horse 
before his business was half-completed, and, giving the willing beast 
the quirt, scarcely drew rein over the fifteen rising miles to Los 
Olivos. 

He flung his bridle to old Tomas, following gasping at his heels, 
before the gateway of the enclosure where Dojia Jacoba slept be- 
side her sons, and dashing the covering from his white head against 
the rail gave volcanic vent to the turbulence within. 

“Gracias 4 Dios, thou seest not this day!” he cried aloud to the 

spirit of his heart’s companion. “Caramba! It had to come! 
The whole country is overrun with these land-grasping Yankees. 
But it is hard in my old age to see them at my very doors. 
This upstart! This Brownlee! He will be but a thief like the 
rest—bringing in hordes of his kind to crowd out our peons; brand- 
ing our loose stock perhaps—Madre Santissima, it is well the zanja 
lies between us!” 

His angry eyes blazing upon the distant, pepper-bowered roof of 
his expected enemy met the cool outlines of the Sierra beyond, 
cut like a cameo against the blue, and his futile protest ceased. 

Slowly his gaze traveled back to his own rambling hacienda, 
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half-hid by the silver grey olive trees, and the prim green and gold 
of his orange-orchard. The live-oaks rustled drowsily in the breeze, 
a whiff of roses wandered across the low mounds lying in the shad- 
ow, and a sweet, high voice floating from the garden above threw 
the turmoil of his thoughts into a more immediate channel. 

“It is necessary that Concepcion should know,” he said wearily ; 
and slowly, his activity spent with his passion, he made the sign of 
the cross over Donia Jacoba’s grave, and moved again into the sun- 
light up the hill. 

From her babyhood the rose-garden had been the perfumed heart 
of Concepcion’s isolated kingdom. Don Antonio pictured her al- 
ways among the blossoms, her hands heaped high with their bril- 
liant plunder. She came flitting toward him now as his heavy 
step crunched the gravel, and love’s habitude read his distress from 
afar. ‘What is it, Papacito mio?” she demanded merrily. ‘Did 
Don Luis fail of his appointment? Or has that lazy Pedro not yet 
begun cutting the brushwood ?” 

The old man smiled at her—as she had intended—but the shad- 
ow pent his brows. “I have news for thee—news I would were 
untrue, Concepcion, my daughter,” he replied gravely. “Bella Vista 
Ranchita is sold, and we are to have a new neighbor.” 

The girl’s eyes danced. She was very young, the child of his 
old age, and an event rarely broke the monotony of that cloistered 








valley. 
“Ah, my father, hath this stranger sons and daughters?’ 


besought him. “Truly it has been lonely here since the Sefor Mar- 
tinez took away Tomaso and Lisa to Los Angeles.” 

Don Antonio frowned, as he had done upon his wild ride from 
Vallecita. “I like not to disappoint thee, Nifia mia,” he said heav- 
ily. “But the children of this intruder can be no playmates of 
thine. Don Esteban—traitor of traitors—hath sold out his trust 


she 


to a Gringo!” 

Concepcion gasped, paling and flushing. This, then, was the 
meaning of her father’s perturbation: the ogre of her infancy was 
about to materialize amongst them. And a shrinking, guilty thrill 
shamed her daughterly chagrin. To deny it she summoned dis- 
dainful speech, and the mountain grandee’s pride rekindled. 

“Light of my life,” he cried. “Thou sayest but truly. What 
matter a dog at the outer gate, so he may not enter the court within! 
I will trouble myself no more.” And, true to his word, he put the 
bitterness of defeat under lock and key as he could not have done 
in his vigorous youth. Only when others spoke of Esteban Mar- 
tinez, his friend, his eyes flashed fire. And stanch Dojia Ysabel 
Paul was not deceived. 

“You he can tolerate—for my sake, and for your British birth,” 
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she stilled her husband’s joking tongue. “But this latest inroad is 
costing his prejudice dear; and you will see that Edgar Brownlee, 
ranchero, will never make love on Los Olivos doorstep.” 

For it came to that in a breathless term of weeks. Young blood 
leaps to young blood, and Don Antonio’s daughter was very fair, 
while that the new owner of Bella Vista was both young and hand- 
some burst upon the valley like a lightning bolt. 

“They say he hath eyes like grey stars, my Concepcion,” babbled 
brown old Ana over her embroidery, whiling the long afternoon 
in the arbor of her nursling’s beloved retreat. ‘And he rides—ah, 
he rides like the men of Monterey, where I was born, in the days 
when to ride was as to eat! Paquita, snuff-colored old fool, is so 
puffed up of his service she can talk of nothing else. He hath mined 
in old Mejico, and speaks the Spanish like a native born.” 

“What a pity a Sefior so perfect boasts not a Castilian name!” 
quoth Concepcion lightly. “If he had been Luis, or Rafael, or 
José, even my father might have welcomed him with open arms 
to our midst. What is it reads their English Shakespeare ?>—‘A 
rose by any other name would smell as sweet.’’ 

The dame glanced birdwise at her mocking lip. She, too, long 
before Dojfia Ysabel, previsioned complications when fire and tow 
should meet, and sought in her own subtle fashion to forecast the 
direction of the wind. Only the old Don himself, blindly secure in 
his child’s strength of purpose, took no steps to forestall the inevit- 
able, laid no commands upon his bright bloom-lady’s will. 

Imbued from the beginning with a definite idea of what her feel- 
ings in the matter ought to be, the high-strung, affectionate girl 
duly smothered her young curiosity under a veil of disparaging 
indifference. 

Yet, when she faced the invader in Don Richard Paul’s great 
sala, her wilful pulses rioted him greeting, her gaze fell before that 
of her too-observant hostess. And afterward Fate marched rapidly 
—although she fought it from that hour when maiden modesty 
permitted realization of her involuntary perfidy. By paradox of 
the eternal feminine, the very outlawship with which she had in- 
vested his race drew her. The man himself did the rest. 

“T feel a good deal like a burglar who, having entered an owner’s 
premises by connivance of his majordomo, goes about to possess his 
chief jewel,” he confided to Dofia Ysabel when she taxed him with 
his desire. ‘Had I known this sky-valley’s whole story when he 
first came to me, that suave Sefior Martinez would never have 
persuaded me to a purchase. 

“But I am not going to back down now—not until I know that 
I am as unacceptable to Concepcion (her name alone is a poem) 
as I am to her stubborn sire. Why, he will not even recognize 
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me on the road—a common country courtesy! It is nonsense to 
condemn a man, not for anything he has done, or is like to do; 
not for religion, nor for politics, but simply because he belongs to the 
breed that has swallowed an old fossil’s past.” 

But wise Dojia Ysabel only shook her stately head. “What 
you are like to do is not going to mend matters,” she said gravely. 
“I could find it in my heart to wish you ill of your wooing, 
Sefior Neighbor, though I know too well ‘Don Viejo’s day is done.” 

And Concepcion, sick with the worry of her apostasy, holding 
her lover uncertain by force of a determination that did violence 
to the very fibre of her being, confined herself daily more and 
more to her own garden, curtailing her dangerous visits to Casa 
Loma, and her still more dangerous rambles by the creek-side, 
until his inmost soul despaired. 

It was brown old Ana, freighted with anxiety at her nursling’s 
altered mien, who precipitated the crash. Don Antonio found the 
comfort of his grey age curled up on the bench beneath the white 
rose-tree from which they two had been wont to overlook the 
little graveyard that held their all, and even to his unsuspecting 
eyes the piquant flash of her spirit was gone. His mentality jogged 
into startled attention, his rusty memory recalled her three-months- 
old plea for companionship; and his fatherhood prepared to mock 
his years. “Thy duefia says thou art pining, Nifiita. Thy wicked 
old padre forgets that young lives long for youth. Shall I take 
thee to visit Precita next week? Or wouldst thou rather we ride 
to the good ladies of Maria Dolores, where thou wast at school? 
I love no longer that impious aggregation which was once the Pueblo 
de los Angeles of my young manhood; but if thou wish it I will 
put thee for a time in the Sisters’ care, to visit among the family 
friends still left in that whirlpool of Mammon.” 

But somewhat to his surprise, the recipient of his promise fal- 
tered. “Do not send me from home, Papacito,” she begged. “All © 
that I love lies enclosed in this valley.” And covering her face 
with her hands, she burst into tears. 

Struck with a strange thought, the old man drew her to his 
bosom. 

“Thy mother was married scarce older than thou art, my Nifia. I 
must find thee a suitable husband, that thy girlhood may come to 
its flower. Ah me! Had the Gringo but been of our people! 
From thine infancy, to mate with Bella Vista hath lain in my 
heart. But Esteban Martinez, God curse him, has other, strange, 
plans for his cub.” 

The girl slipped from his arms and stood before him, white as 
the drifted petals at her feet. “Marry me to the man of Bella 
Vista yet, my father,” she murmured. “You may hold him an 
alien beast, but he is my choice.” 
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Don Antonio Yznaga came of an ebullient race. And the tenets 
of a lifetime do not yield to sudden shock. For a moment he 
sat stricken dumb; then the hot blood flooded his brain. “My child, 
are you crazy?” he cried. And reading the confirmation of his 
nightmare in her eyes, wild speech broke all decent bounds. 

“Never would I have believed the daughter of Dojia Jacoba could 
so demean herself! You are no offspring of mine, or your tongue 
had refused its confession! When have you met this hound? How 
has he dared to address you? You, who bulwarked my soul with 
your pride of lineage. You to disgrace my whole life by pro- 
claiming your love for a Yankee! Tell me the worst at once! 
How far on your stolen trysts has he forced your complaisance? , 
She who ignores sacred obligation is not proof against dishonor—” 
Maddened by rage and grief, the whole intent of his words was to 
scourge. “Go!” he lashed out fiercely. “Go! And grovel in your 
guilt!” 

If oncepcion had been wiser in the weakness of mankind, she 
would never have taken his first outburst at its face value. But 
she was very young—and self-accused. Even in her moment of 
daring, she had expected him to condemn. Only his exaggerated 
injustice kept her from falling at his feet in an agony of renuncia- 
tion. “Nay, father—he is not like that!” she sobbed. And her 


- instinctive defense of the absent male added fuel to the old man’s 


flame. 
“Go!” he cried violently again. “Concepcion Yznaga is dead! 


Would God she lay safe yonder in the shade!” And sweeping his 
great cloak close, he strode stiffly toward the live-oaks’ still, green 
dome. 

Edgar Brownlee gathered the exhausted girl to his breast as 
if she had been a child. “You will send for the priest, dear 
Sefiora!” he commanded rather than begged of the mistress of Casa 
Loma. 

And good Dojia Ysabel answered: “I have sent.” 

Her own eyes were red with tears wrung for the motherless 
waif who had claimed her protection. In her aching heart she 
steadfastly believed that the friend of her youth would go down 
to his grave unforgiving toward them all for that day’s work. But, 
the severing step being taken, it was better for the cowering Con- 
cepcion to shelter in a husband’s love, than for two more lives 
to be spoiled in a hopeless suit for her father’s blessing. 

And Padre Aloysius gave the same verdict, after questioning the 
fugitive with care. His riper experience could but deplore the 
girl’s frightened exit from her father’s house. In that, he knew, 
lay unpardonable sin. But what was done, was done, and to the 
best of his ability matters should be put right. 
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So the hastily wedded pair went subduedly to housekeeping among 
the peppers—to the clamorous rejoicing of old Paquita Real. And 
Concepcion Brownlee haunted the bush-grown sanja for glimpses 
of the stern parent for whose clemency she dared not sue. 

Once Don Antonio caught sight of her in the lower orchard, and 
sent old Tomas to insist, in a stammer of divided loyalty, that 
the trespassing Sefiora keep to her own side of the waterway. 
Once they met face to face on the open road, and, although she 
leaned flushing toward him, he made no sign. 

He rode about the ranch as erectly as ever, but his visits to 
Vallecita ceased with the winter rains, and to Casa Loma he went 
no more. The few with whom he came in contact found his 
habitual suave courtliness unchanged; but not even Padre Aloysius 
spoke to him openly of his daughter. Fond old Ana risked his 
displeasure in stolen visits to Bella Vista, and a whisper passed 
fearfully among his servants; but none dared his offended eye, 
and the veteran habitador heard not at all. 

The season warmed, and he slipped insensibly into the practice 
of glooming for hours on the bench under the white rose-tree over- 
looking his lonely graves. His household learned not to address 
him unnecessarily when he came heavily up from the garden with 
his face like a carven brown mask; but the place drew him as a 
mighty magnet. All the sweet and bitter of his existence seemed 
tangled in its odorous, thorny ways. He told himself over and over, 
with grim determination, that Concepcion Yznaga was dead. And, 
dreaming that one more white stone hid under the live-oaks’ near, 
green canopy, his fancy wandered unchecked among the scenes 
of his children’s childhood. Again he saw Ysidro and little Luis 
breasting their prancing steeds up the lower hill. His best- 
beloved played before him, babe, girl-sprite, and maiden-grown, with 
blossoms in her hair. Then the grey roofs across the vale would 
thrust themselves upon his vision, and the pain would grind as before. 

“She is still as the core of his heart—and if it continue thus 
cankered he will die,” mourned Dofia Ysabel protestingly. But 
her ruddy English spouse warned against an officious word. “We 
are in it too deep our dear selves,” he reminded her whimsically. 
“And, according to your own count, fifty years’ habit of thought, 
backed by hard-bitten Spanish pride, and his own spoken curse, 
have locked horns with his natural affection. All you can do 
and pray.” 





for him now is to watch how it works out 

If the flouted mountain grandee had had a conscious thought 
in his hideous frenzy of discovery, it had been that Concepcion, 
come to her senses, would seek his forgiveness on bended knees. 
That she was too truly the child of his blood to imagine his re- 
cession from a stand once taken, never entered his head. The de- 
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layed announcement of her disappearance, followed quickly by a 
copy of the marriage certificate, forwarded by thoughtful Padre 
Aloysius, turned the white-hot, flowing lava of his anger into stone. 
But being a man, not a mountain, that enduring burden of wrath 
brought its own punishment. 

The years he had worn as a sovereign crown weighed his stag- 
gered spirit like lead. The polished accustomed carriage 
with which he cloaked his hurt covered a_ consciousness 
of decay galling beyond measure to one whose mastery 
had been sure. His interest in freehold and hacienda waned; they 
would pass to a distant cousin, who would cut the land into picayune 
American quarter-sections, beyond a doubt.—All but the graveyard 
and garden; he promised himself fiercely that these two should be 
kept inviolate, so far as legal entanglements could enforce ‘his will. 
And his obsession prompted a clause that the perjured Concepcion 
should never again set foot within their bounds. He could dream 
only under the roses, and in his active thoughts his cherished hate, 
long a sore cicatriced, rawed merely on its raised surface by the 
coming of the stranger, struck inward and consumed his soul. 

His step grew slower, and the white thatch under his broad 
sombrero grew whiter. The reins of government fell more and 
more to faithful old Tomas, seeking his orders with clock-like 
regularity ere “Don Viejo” retired to brooding solitude for the day. 
The April Easter burst of blossoms passed, and the radiance of 
May dulled toward dusty June. The buttons of promise on the 
orange trees swelled globular, and donned a rougher green; and 
briers rioted unrebuked across the paths which it had been Con- 
cepcion’s self-imposed duty to define. The poppies’ flaunting road- 
side gold grew small; and shrivelled brown Ana, hobbling by leafy 
shortcuts on her frequent errands of love, missed a pathetic small 
figure at the unofficial plank over the ditch. The stubby Doctor 
from Vallecita drew Edgar Brownlee aside, and laid down the law: 

“This matter is more serious than perhaps it looks. Your wife 
has long been in no condition to regard life normally. Either you 
must take her away from here, which might prove only an aggra- 
vation, or she must be reconciled to her father out of hand. Else 
I will not answer for the consequences.” And the young man, 
staring at him with startled, unseeing eyes, felt his own mordant 
pride give ground. He had sworn in his outraged heart that the 
valley's overlord might rot without hint of peace from him. But 
Concepcion’s life and reason were in danger, and the world was 
naught beside. 

He lay awake long into the night elaborating an argument to 
capture the hard old veteran’s redoubt; but it was Ana again who 
cut the Gordian knot. “There be just one thing maybe fetch him,” 
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she said between smiles and tears, “and Concepcion no will know, 
for she only lies and cries.” 

Don Antonio sat leaning forward, with his weight on a stout 
oak staff. His eyes were on the grey gable across the vale, and 
the old pain gnawed apace; but it seemed that today he was even 
too tired to hate. He lifted his gaze to the high Sierra cut like a 
cameo against the blue, and a whiff of rose forced recollection 
home. 

One year ago! One age-long year ago! Stifled, he raised lean 
fingers to his throat. The Yankee had left him stock and soil, and 
stolen his only child instead. Slowly, and with torturing exacti- 
tude, his mind re-lived the details of that day. He saw the girl’s 
expectant flush, he heard again her eager plea. He had been 
blind! Young blood leaps to young blood. The horror of lone 
senility encompassed him afresh. In time he could have condoned 
a slip. But never unfilial abandonment! 

Far down among the spreading orchard rows a bent old figure 
crossed the zanja plank, and hidden from the house-crowned height 
above, crooned upward through the silver olive-trees. 

White petals drifted to the old man’s feet. His thoughts drove 
forward to a deeper thrust. But in his anger he had bidden her: 
“Go!” 

His words came back in their entirety. He knew at last their 
full significance, hid heretofore in hatred’s turbulence. And the 
image of Dojfia Jacoba rose before him in proud reproach. How 
else might her daughter construe? 

Below, in the listening distance, a little baby cried. Don An- 
tonio’s drooping head bowed stiffly, lowlier still. Once he had 
pictured Concepcion’s children at his knees. Now, if they came, 
he prayed he might not know. 

A bent, black figure pressed the brambled path. The old nurse 
stood beside him, tremulous. The sound earth reeled and wavered 
in his sight. 

Edgar Brownlee, ranchero, climbed the hacienda shortcut with 
hasty strides. Concepcion was conscious, and calling for her boy. 

At a wicket arched with roses, he met others issuing—a little old 
woman with her face wreathed in smiles above her burden of white, 
and a stately old man for whom, in choked silence, he stood aside. 

But Don Antonio’s stubborn wrath had been scored from the 
parchment scroll; the blood of the new California flowed in his 
grandchild’s veins. His Spanish cloak fell back in heavy folds, and 
he held both hands to the man who had sent him joy. 

“Concepcion!” he cried. “My baby girl! Come, son, I go to 
her!” 

San José. 
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FELIPE’S SUGARING-OFF 
By CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 


) the white impulse from the old stone aqueduct could 
ne } kick it along. The wheel, indeed, grumbled at so much 
eSe@ay hard work; but the water only laughed and danced as 
the big iron jaws of the trapiche chewed up the yellow 
culms of sugar cane and spat to one side the useless pith, while the 
sweet, dark sap crept sluggishly down the iron conduit toward the 
sugar-house. In front was a very mountain of cane brought from 
the fields by bullock carts; and half a dozen sinewy negroes were 
feeding it, an armful at a time, between the rolls of the mill. Be- 
hind it others with wooden forks were spreading the crushed cane 
to dry for a day, after which it would be used as fuel to boil its own 
plundered juice. Off beyond the sugar building gleamed the white 
Moorish walls of the tile-roofed chapel and manor house, built three 
hundred years ago, when Peru was the richest crown jewel of Spain. 
Everywhere else stretched the great fields of cane—to the very foot 
of the sandhills of the encroaching desert, to the very rim of the 
blue Pacific. What an immensity of sugar it all meant! 

The same thoug!»t struck the grizzled administrador this morning 
as he stood on a pier of the aqueduct—just where its stream pounced 
_ upon the lazy wheel—and swept the scene with those watchful old 
eyes. “Of a truth,” he was saying to himself, “the world must be 
very large, as they say, and many must eat nothing else, for here 
we make every day forty thousand pounds of sugar, three hundred 
days of the year, and there are many other sugar haciendas in Peru, 
though maybe none so big as Villa. Truly, I know not where it all 
goes. Hola! Always that fellow!” and, springing to the ground 
as lightly as a boy, in two bounds he was at the mill. 

There four of the negro laborers were in sudden struggle with a 
newcomer from the quarters—a huge black fellow, whose brutish 
face was now distorted by drunken rage. He was naked to the 
waist, and his dark hide bulged with tremendous muscles, as he 
swayed his four grapplers to and fro, trying to free his right hand, 
which clasped a heavy machete. This murderous combination of 
sword and cleaver, which lopped the stubborn cane at a blow, had 
found worse employment now, for a red stain ran down its broad 
blade, and on the ground lay a man clenching a stump of arm. 
Old Melito paused for no questions, but, plucking up a heavy bar 
of algarroba, smote so strongly upon the desperado’s woolly pate 
that the ironwood broke. The black giant reeled and fell, and one 
of the men wrenched away the machete and flung it into the pool 
below the wheel. 
~~ Reprinted by request from The Enchanted Burro 
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“He came very drunk, and only because Roque brushed against 
him with an armful of cane he wanted to kill him,” said the men as 
they knotted their grimy handkerchiefs upon the wrists and ankles 
of the stunned black. 

“You did well to hold him,” replied the administrador. “Bring 
now the irons and we will put him in the calaboz till tomorrow. 
Then he shall go to Lima to the prison, for we can have no fighting 
here, nor men of trouble.” 

A slender, big-eyed Spanish boy coming out a few moments later 
from the great castle arch of the manor house saw four peons lug- 
ging away between them the long bulk of the prisoner, and stopped 
to ask the trouble. 

“Ah! That bad Coco. That he may never come back from 
Lima,” said the young Spaniard earnestly. “He is a terror to all, 
and now I fear he will kill Don Melito, for Coco never forgets. I 
shall ask my father to see the prefect, that they keep him away. 
And the sugar ?” 

Felipe never tired of following all the processes with a grave air, 
as if it all rested upon his small shoulders. A boy who never felt 
that he was “helping”—if such a very helpless boy ever existed— 
has lost one of the best things in all boyhood, and Felipe could not 
have understood such a boy at all. He went on now and joined 
Don Melito, and the two stood together watching the vat with 
professional eyes while two negroes plied their plashing hoes. It 
was very hot work even to watch it, but a good administrador would 
never trust this to the laborers. 

“Now you watch it a little,” said Don Melito suddenly, with a 
roguish gravity, looking at the boy’s preoccupied face. “As for 
me, I must see how are the pailas,” and he climbed the steps to the 
platform where the caldrons were hissing with their new supply of 
sap. 

Felipe, thus left alone with the heaviest responsibility he had ever 
borne, knit his smooth brows very hard and peered into the vat as 
if the fate of nations hung on his eyes. For the first time he began 
to doubt them. He wondered if it were not worked enough—if he 
had not better stop the hoes and get the molders to work. If only 
Don Melito would come back and decide for him! 

But Don Melito was not here, and there were no signs of his 
coming. Perhaps he was leaving Felipe to find out the difference 
between knowing how some one else does a thing and how to do it 
one’s self. The boy fidgeted up and down and looked at the vat first 
from one end and then from the other, and grew more doubtful the 


more he looked. 
“T don’t know, and I don’t know,” he cried to himself. “But sure 
it is that I must do something, for he left me in charge and perhaps 
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is busy with other matters, thinking I would not let it be spoiled. 
Put it in the molds!” 

The men leaned their candied hoes against the wall. The molders 
began ladling their buckets full, and, in turn, filling the shallow 
molds. The color there darkened again as sudden crystallization set 
in; but. Felipe felt a great load lifted off his shoulders. He was 
very sure now that it was a good color—not a hint of the hateful 
underdone black, but a soft, rich brown, shading to gold at the thin 
edges. 

Now he was free—the laborers could attend to the rest, as usual 
—and he would go and hunt for Don Melito. He ran up the steps 
and half way stopped short, as if he had 








and along the platform 
run against a wall. 

The rusty irons should never have been trusted with that giant’s 
strength! They might do for common men, but for Coco—as soon 
as consciousness came back to him, and with it the old rage, he had 
snapped them, and, wrenching out the iron bars from the window 
of the calaboz, had come for his revenge. Even now he was shaking 
his wrists, one still hooped with the iron band, before the old admin- 
istrador’s face, and hissing: “You! You did me this! And now 
I will boil you!” 

Don Melito stood still and gray as a stone, looking up into Coco’s 

_eyes. His hat was in his hand on account of the heat; but now he 
put it on as if scorning to stand uncovered before the fellow—put it 
steadily upon the curling gray hair that reached barely to the level 
of those great naked chest muscles. 

“T did strike you down and ordered you to be ironed, Coco,” he 
said quietly, “and I would do so again. Now I am going to send 
you to Lima. There is no place at Villa for people like you.” 

But Coco leaped upon him like the black jaguar, and clutched him 
with those long, knotted arms. Melito was sinewy and lithe as a 
cat, but he was no match for this huge foe. He fought for life, but 
Coco with the equal desperation of hate. Struggle as he would, he 
was borne back and back until his legs cringed from the glow of the 
paila. At this he made so wild a lunge that it bore them back a few 
feet ; but it was only for a moment. Inch by inch the negro urged 
him toward that bubbling roar which seemed to drown all other 
sounds. And even now, with a wild chuckle, the giant doubled him 
backward against the edge of the paila, with a black, resistless palm 
under his chin. 

Only an instant had Felipe stopped, frozen, at sight of Coco; in 
another he had sprung to the rail, shrieking to the men below: 
“Juan! Sancho! Quico! Come!” And then, rushing at the 
struggle, he flung himself as ferociously upon Coco as Coco had at- 
tacked Don Melito. But it seemed as if he were back in some dread- 
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ful dream. He hammered with futile fists upon that bare and mighty 
back, and caught a fierce hold about one of those gnarled legs and 
tugged to trip it, and kicked it with crazy feet. But it was all with 
the nightmare sense that he was doing nothing by all his efforts. 
Indeed, it is half doubtful if the infuriated Coco knew at all of this 
attack in the rear. What to him were the peckings of a twelve-year- 
old boy? 

Would the men never come? Felipe redoubled his kicks and 
blows, but with a sickening fear. Don Melito was weakening— 
already his head was thrust back over the steam of the paila. Only 
for his arms locked about the giant’s waist, he would go in. And 
now Coco’s huge hand came behind him and wrenched at the old 
man’s slender ones, tearing open finger by finger resistlessly. In 
another moment it would be too late tc think. 

Aha, Mr. Coco! The boy sprang to the second paila and snatched 
the long-handled skimmer that leaned against it, and, dipping it full 
from the caldron, flung the molten sugar squarely upon Coco’s back. 
Howling, the negro whirled about, dropping the half-senseless ad- 
ministrador from him, and sprang at Felipe. But the boy stood stiff 
and very white, holding the ladle back aloft. “This time in the 
eyes!” he cried, hoarsely. “If you touch Don Melito again, or me, 
I will throw it in your face!” 

Even Coco hesitated at this. He was not too drunk with rage to 
know what boiling sugar meant. Plainly, this little fool had the ad- 
vantage. He must be tricked—and then—. But just then a wan 
smile flitted across Felipe’s face, and, as Coco half turned his head 
to see what pleasing thing could be behind him, he got a glimpse of 
Pancho, the horse-breaker, and something dark and wavy in the air. 
He ducked forward, but a rope settled upon his broad shoulders, 
tightening like iron, and he was jerked backward to the ground, and 
a dozen men were upon him. 

Coco made no more trouble on the hacienda of Villa. At Lima 
he found the prompt justice which sometimes happens in Peru. Don 
Melito was in bed several days, for he had been roughly handled in 
body and in nerves. The first day on which he could sit up a little, 
Felipe brought him a cake of chancaca. 

“Thank you,” said the old man, laying it on the coverlet. Sugar 
was an old story to him. 

“But you must taste this, my administrador, and see if it is all 
right.” 

“Tt is good,” answered Melito, munching submissively. And then, 
with a sudden light: “It is very good—as good as I could have made 
myself. Quite right. And 1 think you sent it to the molds at just 
the right time!” 
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Forest and Stream, weekly . . . 3.00 
Both for $3.85 For detailed fen wy eed fay® eg offered, 
Address OUT WEST MAGAZINE R. P. Waite Markham & Dickerson Stewart Fruit Co. 














Van Winkle Bros. John T. Wilson Henry Hollye 
Mr. F. L. Boru’ F. A. Powell S. N. Lopez&cCo. 



































SAN BERNARDINO 


CALIFORNIA 














IN THE SAN BERNARDINO MOUNTAINS 


‘THis City is situated in a valley of great fertility, while the scenic beauties are unex- 

celled. Three transcontinental railroads enter the city and trolley lines lead to the 
mountains and to adjacent towns and communities. Here are located the great Santa Fe 
railroad shops, employing more than one thousand men, with a pay-roll amounting to $100,000 
per month. The business men of the city very largely furnish the vast supplies for the min- 
ing districts in other parts of the county. © Arrowhead Hotel, Arrowhead Hot Springs, 
California, is easily reached by any train to San Bernardino, thence by trolley car direct to” 
Arrowhead Hotel. First class schools, public library and churches of nearly all denom- 
nations. © For Booklet and Further Information, Address 

SECRETARY BOARD OF TRADE, SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 
or any of the following leading business firms: 


Arrowhead Hotel Stewart Hotel 
David R. Glass, Business College California State Bank 
Insurance, Loan and Land Company — Bros., Kodak Supplies 
W. L. Vestal, Insurance and Real Estate aper & Dubbell, Real Estate, Insurance and 
Miller-McKenney-Lightfoot Company, Real Es- Loans 

Brok: San Bernardino Realty Board 











Maier Brewing Company's 


“*Select’’ Beer 


OTED for its Age, 

Purity and Strength. 

All shipments by bottles or 

kegs promptly filled. F aad 
trade a specialty. =: :: 











OFFICE AND BREWERY 


440 Aliso Street, Los Angeles 
BOTH PHONES: Exchange 91 
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NOTICE!! 


ri youre feeling well and doing 





well where you are don't move, 
but, if you're bound to move 
make a good move by moving to 


Corning, California 


which town contains about 2000 good 
American people, all of whom get 
enough to eat and wear, and find some 
time for recreation. Land is good. 
Price is low. Terms are easy. Climate 
is healthful. Water abundant. Whiskey 


scarce, the town beng DRY. 
Good Schools, Churches, Stores and all modern 
things that go to make an up-to-date commun- 
ity. Lots A ted literature for distribution. 

rite to 


Hotel Maywood Grounds, Corning, 





Maywood Colony Co. Richard B. Fripp, Insurance Agent 

W. N. Woodsen, Real Estate Corning Lumber Co., Building Materials 

J. E. Ruggles, Maywood Hotel J. B. Beaumont, Elephant Livery 

W. K. Hays, Attorney-at-Law Chas. Cramer, Harness and Shoes 

W. Herbert Samson, Maywood Colony The Diamond Match Co., Building Mate- 
Nursery rials 

A.B. Aitken. Real Estate The Bank of Corning 











SUNNYVALE, CALIFORNIA 








JOSHUA HENRY IRON WORKS 


One of the many industries 


Climatic conditions, location and shipping facilities insure great manufacturing 
center; a dozen concerns now operating with pay-rolls at $12,000 per week. Best 
for cherries, prunes, other fruits, berries, nuts and vegetables in the world-famed 
Santa Clara valley—five to ten-acre tracts sufficient; 50 Southern Pacific trains 
daily, 3 miles from San Francisco bay and deep water; south from San Francisco 
38 miles. Write Sunnyvale Chamber of Commerce for handsome illustrated 
booklet, free. R. B. Cherington, Sec. or to 

Sunnyvale Realty & Investment .Co.; J. P. Brown Realty Co.; A. J. Withycombe, Ryan 
Hotel; Max Wilhelmy, Delicatessen Store; C. H. Woodhams, Furniture and Harness; 
Geo. D. Huston, Contractor and Builder; W. J. Vandrick, Sunnyvale Hotel; Smith Bros., 
Grocers; F. E. Cornell, Postmaster; Rudolph Muenders; Hydro-Carbon Companies; Ralph 
H, Tomasco, Druggist; Geo. E. Booker, Fuel and Hay. 
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Sanger 


CALIFORNIA 
Fresno County 








«<2 


The Lumber City 
The Fruit City 


HE Home of the Orange, 

Grape and Peach. Clii- 

SEVENTH STREET, SANGER, CAL. matically—the very best. By 

actual record we have 255 clear sunshiny days in the year. Before locating visit this section or write to any 
of he following : 





Campbell & Reot, Real Estate J. M. Morrow, Real Estate 
Sanger State Bank W. D. Mitchell, Sanger Market 
Kings River Stage & Transportation Co. \{} D. H. Babbe, Real Estate and Live 
D. H. Lafferty, Grand Hotel & Res- 1] Stock of all kinds. 

taurant HT T. O. Finstermaker, Sanger Bakery 
Commercial Hotel, P. L. White, Prop. | P, J. Pierce, Hay and Grain 
T. C. Mix, Hotel de France ' F. H. Merchant, General Merchandise 
A. B, Carlisle, Sierra Hotel M. W. Bacon, Sanger Transfer 
Hume-Bennett Lumber Co. J. N. Lisle, Furniture and Stoves 

















Redwood 
City 

















COUNTY BUILDING, REDWOOD CITY 





HE county seat of San Mateo County. One of the oldest towns 

in California, yet one of the newest and most up-to-date. 

At the head of navigation on an arm of San Francisco Bay, and 
certain to become an important manufacturing center. 


ce eee 


For full particulars address any of the following: 








Curran Clark, Real Estate, 147 Main St., Redwood, Redwood City Realty Co., Inc., Redwood City. 
or, Russ Bidg., 235 Montgomery Street, San Savings & Trust Co. of San Mateo County. 
sco. Redwood City Lumber Co. 
ee City Commercial Bank. Edw. F. Fitzpatrick, Attorney-at-Law. 
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following: 


Yreka Railroad Co. 

Scofield & Herman Co., Furniture 
F. L. Coburn, Attorney at Law 
Bird & Grant, Cash Grocers 
Avery’s Drug Store 

L. H. Lee, Fruit and Vegetables 











“SISKIYOU 
the GOLDEN” 


Ideal Climate 

Unrivaled Scenery 

Great Cattle Country 
Immense Pine Forests 

Rich in Minerals 

Lands Low in Price 
Splendid Farming Country 

Wonderful Frait Country 


Excellent Schools 
Healthiest Section of the West 








For additional information booklets, maps, etc., address T. J. NOLTON, Sec- 
retary of the Siskiyou County Chamber of Commerce, Yreka, Cal., or any of the 


Frank W. Hooper, Attorney-Real Estate 
Aug. Simmert, Meat Market 

Siskiyou Abstract Co. 

Harmon & Harmon, Livery Stable 

Jas. R. Tapscott, Attorney at Law 
































Hall & Boller, Real Estate 

Robt. Horbach. Write for Booklet 
A. J. DeLaney Co., Hardware, Etc. 
Porterville Lumber Co. 

Valley Grain & Warehouse Co. 
Wilke Mentz, Merchant 

Pioneer Land Co. 


me AMONA TOILET SOAP cVonwiie 
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Porterville 


Tulare County, California 


In the Early Orange Belt 
TNE oe eae IR 


NVITES the attention of the intelligent homeseeker. Its 
frostless slopes of rich, black loam are underlaid with 
streams of water from the snows of the high Sierras. 

Fifty deep-well pumping-plants have been installed since 
January Ist, 1908. More than that number will be put in 
Porterville is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Our new 30-acre park, with its waterfalls, lake and chain 
of ponds, laid out on the best principles of English land- 
scape gardening, will be the finest in California. Orange 
picking begins November Ist. Come and see us. Drop a 
card for Practical Results, Porterville Chamber of Commerce. 


this season. 


Any of the Following Will Supply Information 


Avery & Seybold, Real Estate 

First National Bank 

Williams & Young Co. 

Orange Belt Laundry 

Wm. A. Sears Inv. Co. Booklet free 
Porterville Rochdale Co. 

W. E. Premo 
























FOR SALE eS 














SARATOGA|| Op] AND 
0) Eee Offers Opportunities 


The Greatest in California 


HE U. S. Government is 
spending $650,000 to irrigate 
this splendid soil. When com- 
pleted this is to be the model 
irrigation system. 
@ Landowners must sell land in 
tracts of 
THE SPRINGS AT SARATOGA ine ae 
In the foothills of the Santa Cruz 
cong Tg Te 40 Acres « or + Less 
tation to San Francisco and San Jose. 














Send for booklet. (If they do not, Uncle Sam will). Let us tell 
Saratoga Board of Trade, Saratogo mprovement Association you all about it. Write to Frank S. Reager, 
Or any of the, following: Charles E. Bell, Real Secretary Water Users’ Assn.; P. D. Bane, Real 

Estate: re ase yim i Thos. - Estate. H. Morrissey, . Real Estate; R. A. 

Hotel; é Grant Taylor, vb at Low: E. roll Stam- Pabst, Real Estate, ee S Scribner, ‘Livery; S. 

per, Carpenter: H, P. Hanson, Blacksmith. Iglick, Physician and Surgeon. 














ie SANJOSE 


2 — sm 
psa = 
; IN THE “FAMOUS 
SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


‘/ CALIFORNIA 


Fifty mi,les south from San Francisco. Population including immediate 
connect ng suburbs, 57,820 (City Directory Census). The Educational, 
Horticu'tural, Scenic and Home Center of California. @ Magnificent all- 
year-round climate. Stimulating, not enervating. To learn the facts of 
this beautiful section of California, address Dept. B, 


San Jose Chamber of Commerce, San Jose, Cal. 2%,*... 


T. S. Montgomery & Son, Real Estate Jos. H. Rucker & Co., Real Estate, 
Hotel St. James Cor. 2nd and Santa Clara Sts. 


BE. A. & J. 0. Hayes 
The First National Bank of San Jose C. P. Anderson & Co., Real Estate 


a The Bank of San Jose, California A. C. Darby, Real Estate 
Security State Bank of San Jose James A. Clayton & Co. (Inc.), Real 
Garden City Bank and Trust Co. Estate and Investments 


ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREAM: mrovccticeSANYVO"Co.. cr North Main St, Los Angeles 
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GOLDEN —S i 


STATE Li 


California’s Famous Train 


{ 


\ 


THREE DAYS 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO & LOS ANGELES 


Via El Paso and Kansas City 


ae 


Southern Pacific 


600 S. Spring St., Cor. Sixth 
Los Angeles, Cal. 








\™ 
~~ 














Through the Land of the Cotton 
and the Cane 


VIA 


New Orleans to the East | x 


Choice of Rail or Steamer New Orleans to 
New York. A delightful break in your journey 
viewing the quaint Crescent City. 


















Southern Pacific 


Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
600 S. Spring Street, Cor. Sixth, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Santa fe 


















VE 
The 


* € 
Calitornia 
* 6 
Limited 
@ Is the only train via any line be- 
tween Southern California and the 
East, operated exclusively for first- 


class travel. All others carry 
second-class. 


@ The dining cars are under Fred 


Harvey management ---that’s the 
best on earth. 


@ Our Overland Trains are almost 
as good. They carry sleepers to 
and from the East. 


@ Our illustrated booklets tell in an interesting way 
the points of interest to look out for. 











ADDRESS ANY SANTA FE AGENT, OR 
JNO. J. BYRNE, A.P.T.M. LOS ANGELES 








| Kite Shaped Track 


No Scene Twice Seen 


One hundred and sixty-six mile trip thru Southern 
California, filled with most agreeable surprises and 
giving the most comprehensive and satisfying impression of 


the Gems of the Golden State. 

2 hours at Redlands for drive to Smiley Heights. 

2 hours at Riverside for drive to Rubidoux Heights 
and Magnolia Avenue. 


Trip can be made ina day. but to enjoy thoroughly 
its beauties many days should be taken. 


Our new Kite Shaped Track folder is ready for 
distribution. Ask for it. 


JNO. J. BYRNE, A. P. T. M. Los Angeles 
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<4 While the Fire is Low. 


A hot breakfast in a cozy warm room starts one right for the 
day. A cold dining room spoils the enjoyment of the meal. 

The dining room or any room in the house can be heated in 
a few minutes with a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


Equipped with Smokeless Device 


For instance, you could light it in your bed- 
room to dress by, then carry it to the dining room, 
and by the time the coffee is ready, the room is 
warm. Impossible to turn it too high or too lbw— 
never smokes or smells—gives intense heat for 9 
hours with one filling. Every heater warranted. 


The is the best lamp for all- 
he Rayo Lamp round household pur- 
poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 
Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the 
latest improved central draft burner. _Handsome—simple—satis- 
factory. Every lamp guaranteed. 
If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer's, write to 
our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 











STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


_— 


“MEI The Name is stamped on 
every loop— Be sure it’s there 


THE py 
Lyk CUSHION 


BUTTON 
LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 


LASP 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 

Mailed on receipt ¢ t pri e 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 








AKER'S Cocay 


scsi 


‘ itd at E> 
Resisteredy AMERICA Bi, - 
A perfect food, preserva: er 
health, prolongs life c 4 


WALTER BAKER & C0., & 


DORCHESTER, mar: 


Established 1780 

















A Fier AxD oo nay 


Los Ancees -C Ab 


Make A Gift 


to any friend wherever they may 
live, of a box of 


BISHOP’S CALIFORNIA 
GLACE PRUNES 


A confection delicious beyond des- 
cription— California fresh prunes, 
crystallized, then stuffed with Eng- 
lish walnuts. Doesn’t it sound 
good? One, two and five pound 
boxes—80c., $1.40 and $3.00 each. 
We pay postage to any address in 
the United States. 


BISHOP & COMPANY, Los Angeles, Cal. 




















| for Whooping Coug 
| Croup, Sore 7h 
| Coughs, Bree 
mm Colds, De® 
**Used while you sleep’’ Catarrh. a 
Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxi 
Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup 
exist where Cresolene is used. aa 
It acts directly on the nose and throaiyy 
breathing easy in the case of colds; saaitp 
sore throat and stops the cough. 
Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting 
as a curative ‘and preventive in contag 
diseases. 


It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 


Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 
years of suctessful use. -- 
For Sale by All Druggists : % 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet.» 
Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
of your druggist or from us, !0c. in stamps 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St. yw York 
Eeeming - Miles Building, Montreal, Cans 
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in Poe TM and deliver the new piano in your 


have been established over 55 years, By our system 
& of parmentes very family in moderatecircumstances 
can own a VOSE piano. We take old instruments 


home freeofexpense. Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 
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